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COMPARISON 


My lady’s grace 
Does but enhance 
The beauty of 
Her countenance. 


Did e’er the earth 
In rapture bear 

A child of men 
More wondrous fair? 


Fairer indeed 
Is only one— 
My lady’s God! 
My Lady’s Son! 


—L. G. Miller. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 


MORALITY FOR AUTO-DRIVERS 
Cc. D. McENNIRY 





HEN Elmer Hookway blew in with face flushed and hair in 
disorder, the Club straightway resolved itself into a committee 
of investigation. 

“Why, Elmer, whatever on earth have you been doing? You look 
a sight,” Gabriella Flanders exclaimed. 

“Refereeing a dog fight or mixing with the cops?” Richard Rana- 
ghan inquired. 

“Now, Dick, you are getting hot,” Hookway replied. “Fortunately 
however I saw the cop before he saw me, and I slowed down to the 
legal limit. I wanted to know what that car of mine could do. She’s 
limbered up enough now for a test. And, take it from me, she is some 
racer.” 

“Glad I was not with you. I hate speeding,” Gabriella informed 
him. 

“Never you worry, Gaby,” said Gerald Dambach. “If that old boat 
of yours were to reach forty it would have a duck fit.” 

“Go ahead and laugh, all of you,” she retorted. “It may take me a lit- 
tle longer to get there, but I have a better chance than you of coming 
back all in one piece.” 

“Gaby Flanders! You so religious, and yet scared to go to heaven!” 
Hookway taunted. 

“It is precisely my religion that makes me dread speeding. It teaches 
that suicides don’t go to heaven — nor murderers either.” 

“Pipe down, Gaby. You are getting tragic. Just because we step on 
the gas when we are out on a broad straight highway, we have no in- 
tention of committing either suicide or murder.” 

“The morgues and hospitals are full of people who had no intention 
of committing either suicide or murder. And there are more fatal ac- 
cidents on the broad straight highways than on the narrow crooked 
ones.” 

“Then you ought to be afraid to go to bed. More people die in bed 
than anywhere else.” 

For a moment Miss Flanders was stumped for a snappy come-back, 
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but Lawyer Ranaghan exposed the flaw in the foolish argument: 

“Going to bed is not the cause of their death. Gaby is right in say- 
ing that speeding is the cause of countless and often fatal injuries.” 

“Gerald and I saw a priest speeding the other day. It cannot,” said 
Delizia Hogan, “be very wrong, or he would not be doing it.” Gerald 
Dambach was not a slow driver, and so Delizia wished to forestall any 
insinuations against his impeccability. 

“How do you know but that he was going to an urgent sick-call or 
something? Anyhow,” Gabriella continued, “on the day of judgment 
you will not have to give an account for his actions but for your own.” 

“Which reminds me,” said Hookway, “of the Irish cop who was 
reprimanded for holding up the traffic to let the priest’s car cut through. 
‘’Twas an urgent sick call,’ he said to defend himself. ‘Sick call, me 
eye! There were three priests in that car.’ ‘And why wouldn’t there be? 
Did you never hear of a Solemn High sick call?’ ” 


66 AREFUL there what you say about priests,” a strong voice 
C boomed from behind them. “One of them is sure to turn up 

right in the middle of your conversation.” It was Father Casey who, 

unnoticed, had come to join the group. “Quarrelling as usual, I see.” 

“Gaby Flanders is sending us all to the hot place for exceeding the 
pace set by her ante-diluvian vehicle.” 

“That is where the hicks sent Gerald and me last Sunday, ” said 
Delizia. ““We had just heard the ten-o’clock Mass in a little frame 
country church. It must have been a K.K.K. district, for there were 
not two dozen persons present. When we passed the general store we 
heard them shout: You dashed Catliks! — And a lot of other remarks 
I shouldn’t like to repeat.” — 

“Were you driving fast?” 

“Did you ever see Dambach drive any other way?” asked Ranaghan. 

“And Dambach is one of those holier-than-thou’s,” said the priest, 
“who boasts that Catholics are the only people who recognize the ex- 
istence of a conscience and obey its dictates. Where is his conscience 
when he is burning up the highways and discrediting the Church with 
those good people who might otherwise be brought to investigate the 
faith?” 

“Father Casey, is speeding really a sin?” 

“What do you mean by speeding?” 
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“Driving fast — faster than the law allows.” 

“What law? God’s law?” 

“No, I do not mean that. Of course that would be sin. No, I mean 
the State law.” 

“Whence does the State get the authority to make laws? Richard, 
you are a lawyer.” 

“Immediately,” he replied, “from the Constitution; ultimately from 
Almighty God.” 

“Then, when you break the law of the State, you really break the 
law of God.” 

“But surely, Father, there is no sin in exceeding the legal limit when 
you are sure there is no danger.” 

“No danger of being caught?” 

“No danger of an accident.” 

“Do not a large percentage of fatal accidents occur while drivers 
are exceeding the legal limit ‘sure’ that there is no danger? Come, now, 
be honest, all of you?” 

They admitted that such was the case. 

“But, Father, does not that prove too much? Granted it is a risk. 
But there is a risk in driving even at moderate speed.” 

“So what ?” 

“Then it would be wrong to drive at all.” 

“Do you call that good logic? Let me ask you a question: Is there 
as much risk in driving at a moderate rate as in speeding?” 

“No, Father.” 

“Now another: Is there as much reason for speeding as there is 
for driving about at a moderate rate?” 

“No, Father.” 

“There you have the answer: to take a notable risk for a slight 
reason, is wrong; to take a slight risk for any good reason, is right.” 

“In other words,” supplemented Ranaghan, “follow your common 
sense.” 

“And your Christian conscience,” the priest added. “You know, I 
am going to write a new prayerbook.” 


HE group couldn’t quite grasp what that remark had to do with 
the question in hand, until suddenly Delizia saw a great light. 
“Oh, I know,” she cried, “and put in a prayer to St. Christopher.” 
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“By all means pray to St. Christopher. But remember not to make 
a mockery of him — or a superstition of his medal. Pray to St. 
Christopher, and he will undertake to watch over the driver — over the 
driver, you understand, not the — the — ” 

“The nut that holds the steering wheel,” somebody suggested. 

“We said,” Father Casey continued, “that driving an automobile is 
in accord with God’s law only when one follows common sense and a 
Christian conscience. Only God can give common sense (to those that 
have it at all), but a Christian conscience can be cultivated. Like any 
other delicate and important mechanism, it must be frequently ex- 
amined. My new prayerbook will have a whole new set of questions 
for examining the consciences of motorists — of motorists and their 
aiders and abettors in the back seat. There are far too many who go 
to Confession without accusing themselves of serious sins committed 
under this head — and without the honest sorrow and sincere determi- 
nation to reform, which is necessary for the forgiveness of sins.” 

“Oh, Father, tell us the questions.” 

“1) Did I drive faster than the law allows? 

“2) Did I, even though keeping within the legal limit, drive faster 
than the conditions of the road and the traffic warranted? 

“3) Did I fail to make sure that the brakes were not faulty and a 
menace to my life and the lives of others? 

“4) Did I always start on time? Or did I dawdle and gossip so long 
that I was tempted to take chances in order not to arrive late? 

“5) Did I pass other cars on hills or curves? 

“6) Did I fail to keep always to my side of the road? 

“7) Did I talk and joke and look about so much as to be distracted 
from what I was doing and not ready at every moment to meet an un- 
foreseen difficulty? (A surgeon does not indulge in horse play in the 
middle of an operation upon which human life depends.) 

“8) When not driving myself, did I distract the driver so as to take 
his mind off what he was doing? 


“9) Did I presume to drive after taking alcohol, even in moderate 
quantities, thus lessening the prompt reaction which is so often neces- 
sary to avoid an accident? 


“10) Did I fail to be on my guard against reckless or inefficient 


drivers? (‘It was all his fault,’ does not mend broken bones or recall 
the dead to life.) 
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WARS AND THE END OF THE 
WORLD | 





Of perennial interest is the question: “Are we approaching the end 
of the world?” Especially when a major war is raging, the question is 


inevitable. Here is an answer from an expert in knowledge of the 
Scriptures. 





E. A. MANGAN 


ERE have been many critical periods in the history of the 
I world, periods during which the whole world was in the process 
of change. Philosophies which were at work behind the scences of the 
external actions portrayed on the visible stage of the world were the 
real causes of these changes. At the end of such periods the world of 
men was a changed world. Men were governed by ideals and principles 
totally different from those that had motivated their actions at the begin- 
ning of the period of change. 

Glancing quickly and roughly through history we can mention some 
of the periods. : 

There was that period of time, it was a long one, when the old 
pagan world was in its death-throes as a result of the silent, strong, 
unchanging principles enunciated by Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
which were waging an unremitting war against pagan principles. After 
the period was past the old pagan Roman world had been changed and 
was essentially a Christian world. 

Soon hordes of new savage pagan peoples threatened to overrun 
the world and to reclaim it for paganism. Again Christianity won, and 
a greater and stronger world emerged to live through the menace of 
Mohammedanism on into the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries when 
the period known as the renaissance, had it not been for watchful 
men of vision who thoroughly christianized it, would have plunged 
Christianity back into paganism. At the end of this period came the 
Reformation, a religious revolt the reverberations of which are still 
heard in every corner of the earth. 

The French Revolution followed by similar revolutions the world 
over, brought us a complete change in the ideas of government in 
many countries, and great changes in all countries. And following on 
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this, in fact, partly contemporaneous with it, came a momentous up- 
heavel in the industrial world resulting in a victory for capitalism as 
we know it. 

There have been other periods of equal moment and in different 
fields of thought which influenced the whole world. These are only 
some of the significant epochs in the world’s history familiar to all of us. 


ODAY we seem to be passing through a crisis like to those men- 

tioned above. Today the philosophy of the civilization that we 
know and love as democracy and which, whatever its failings as 
practiced, at least holds in principle for the preservation of some of 
the fundamental rights of individual human beings, is facing a tre- 
mendous trial. Significant statements on the part of the arrogant 
leaders of an old pagan philosophy couched in modern terms of naziism 
and fascism make one pause and wonder what it will all come to if 
such leaders ever manage to grasp all the power they seem to be striving 
for. | ‘ 

As each of these crises in human history arose men of serious 
thought began to wonder if the terrible preludes to the end of the 
world spoken of by Our Lord in the Gospel had not begun. Especially 
has this been the case when wars that could be termed world-wide 
were connected with the historical or political or philosophical or reli- 
gious crisis. Many a time in the history of the world men have begun 
to consider seriously those portentous words of Christ: “And ye shall 
hear of wars and rumors of wars; see that ye be not troubled; for 
all these things must come to-pass, but the end is not yet. For nation 
shall rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom, and there 
shall be famines and pestilences and earthquakes in divers places. 
All these are the beginning of sorrows.” 

Many a time when a war which could in all reality be called a 
world war, had embroiled a number of nations in combat these words 
have been referred to as being the explanation. It was the beginning of 
the end. 


But the world has passed through these wars and has continued 
to exist and none of the other signs of the end have come. We see 
also, according to the words of Our Lord, that wars themselves are 
not the proximate or near signs of the end. They are but the beginning 
of sorrows. Other signs must combine with the general wars to con- 
stitute signs of the end of the world. 
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T. PAUL in his second letter to the Thessalonians has one of 
S the most complete treatises on this subject which we possess. It is 
very apt because this letter of his was written particularly to deal with 
this question. The Thessalonians were spreading reports that the end 
of the world was coming. Either they had misinterpreted St. Paul’s 
first letter or they were beginning to believe false reports from false 
prophets. Whatever the reason, they were troubled because they thought 
the end of the world was at hand. St. Paul told them not to be de- 
ceived. Then he went on to say: “For that day shall not come except 
there come a falling away first, and that man of sin be revealed, the son 
of perdition, who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called 
God, or that is worshipped as God. . . . Remember you not that 
when I was with you I told you these things?” 

According to St. Paul, Antichrist, a person, must appear before 
the end of the world, but before Antichrist comes there will be a great 
revolt and a falling away from the Faith. At the climax of this great 
revolt Antichrist will appear and he will oppose God and will himself 
try to be recognized as God. He would deceive if possible even the elect 
as Our Lord says, if his days would be allowed to lengthen into a long 
period of time. But for the sake of the elect, those days will be 
shortened. 

St. Paul goes on to tell the Thessalonians that there is some force 
in the world that prevents Antichrist from coming and he further says 
that when he was with the Thessalonians he explained to them what 
this force was. They knew therefore what was preventing the coming of 
Antichrist and they knew that the great revolt had not come. We, 
however, do not know what this restraining force is. Many interpreters 
say that the force is the Christian principle that holds society together ; 
a recognition of God-given authority and at the same time a recognition 
of God-given rights surely constitute the fundamentals of the principle 
of Christian society, civilization and culture. Take away these through- 
out the world and you would cause the edifice built on Christian prin- 
ciples to crumble. 


RE the arrogant leaders of the modernized deification of the 
fatherland trying to bring about this collapse? In principle they 

have done away with the fundamental rights of parents. They take 
away the child from the parents and consecrate him to the absolute 
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service of the country. They raise him, educate him, deprive him of 
all idea of God. The fatherland is God and requires his undivided 
service. Supposing that these principles would be accepted by all the 
great countries of the world, supposing that atheistic communism and 
pagan naziism or fascism should be imposed on the whole world, 
would this be the beginning of the great revolt which would he 
climaxed by the appearance of Antichrist in the world? It is a possibil- 
ity, surely something to think about. 

Would this mean that the end of the world was very near? To 
this question we must answer that we do not know. There is no intima- 
tion either in the words of Christ Himself or in the words of St. 
Paul anywhere that even the coming of Antichrist is an immediately 
proximate sign of the end of the world. “Of that day and hour no 
man knoweth, no, not the angels of heaven, but my Father only.’ Again 
Christ says that the day will strike unexpectedly. “As lightning cometh 
out of the east and shineth even unto the west; so shall also the coming 
of the Son of man be.” : 

Even though we recognize certain signs of the beginning of the 
end, therefore, and it seems we shall be able to do so, there will never 
be any advance certitude as to the exact time of the end of the world, 
nor even an approximate computation of its nearness. All we know is 
that it will come suddenly, and therefore Our Lord says: “Watch there- 
fore; for you know not at what hour your Lord shall come.” 





Button Audience 


It is said of the great English poet and critic, Samuel 
Coleridge, that he could talk for hours without stopping, and 
sometimes when he got started became unmindful entirely of 
his companion. This anecdote is told by Lewis May in the 
Tablet to prove his weakness. One day Coleridge met Charles 
Lamb in a Garden, and being full of a certain subject, seized 
hold of a button on his coat and began to harangue him, Lamb, 
seeing there was no other escape, quietly drew a pen knife out * 
of his pocket and cut off the button of his coat to which 
Coleridge was clinging. “Five hours afterwards,” said Lamb, 

“in passing the same garden on my way home, I heard 
Coleridge’s voice, and on looking in, there he was, with closed 
eyes —the button in his fingers, and his right hand gracefully 
waving, just as when I had left him. He had never missed me!” 
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This story, let it be noted, is based upon fact. The scene described 
actually occurred, though particular circumstances, for the w. k. obvi- 
ous reasons, are changed. 





E. F. MILier 


HERE were three of us in the room. 

It was a small, dirty room, the floor covered with the ac- 
cumulated dust of years and the burnt out stubs of long discarded 
as well as recently smoked cigars and cigarettes; and the air reeking 
with the musty smell of stale smoke. Scattered in careless disarray were 
broken and breaking chairs, a few standing upright, the rest lying on 
their backs or leaning against the wall. A table stood in the center of the 
floor, consisting of an oaken top and a heavy iron pedestal for support. 

It was night. A single yellowish electric light hung from the ceiling, 
casting murky shadows into the corners and upon the walls. Outside rain 
was falling. An occasional drop leaked through the ceiling onto the 
floor. 

Two of us were at the table. On the one side sat Johnson Brown, 
florid in complexion, with bulging cheeks and squinting eyes, and hair 
gray and thinning. He was a gambler, book-maker, and dealer in shady 
projects with shady people. This was his hideout, the place where he 
hatched his schemes and saw to their consummation. I had learned of 
its location and of its purpose, and that Johnson Brown himself would 
be there this evening through sources that I am not free to reveal. 

Seated on a chair against the wall was the second man. He seemed 
asleep or lost in a dream. A matted, straggly beard covered a face grimy 
with dirt and red with peculid¥ sores. His clothes were ill-matched, torn 
in places and threadbare. He did not appear to notice us or even realize 
that we were in the room. How he came to be there or who he was I 
did not know. 

I sat on the other side of the table. I am a priest. I came to this 
hideous and doubtful place to talk to Johnson Brown, to beg of him to 
stop his negotiations for a piece of church property which he said be- 
longed to him but for which he could state no certain claim. He had 
hired brilliant lawyers, and the case was all but through the courts. 
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If he won out, I would have to close my school. God knows it was 
necessary in my town to keep the school open all the time. I raised my 
voice. 


6s R. BROWN,” I said, “I’ve tried to argue with you; I’ve pleaded 

M with you. But you won’t listen. For some reason known only 
to yourself you’re determined to destroy the work to which I’ve given 
the best years of my life. You’re determined to attack the church in 
which you were born and raised. Well, there’s nothing more that I can 
say. Only this. Many a man has injured his fellowman, and escaped 
retribution upon earth and above the earth. Things were righted, ad- 
justed in the course of time. But once a man injures a priest, a 
church — ” 

“You wouldn’t be threatening me, would you?” 

“Not exactly. What have I with which to threaten you? It is only a 
question of facts, of what happened in the past. It just seems to turn 
out that way — that an attack upon a priest never goes unpaid.” 

“You can believe that if you want to. But it so happens that I’m not 
superstitious. I don’t believe in ghosts. Do your worst and still I’ll beat 
you; still I’ll get the land I want, to be used the way I want it used. 
I hope that’s clear. Tomorrow I expect the decision from the court. The 
day after that I’ll take over. And now if you've said your say, we can 
call this little meeting quits.” He arose as if to go; but he was halted 
where he stood. A voice had emerged from the shadows along the wall, 
and that voice had said but one word: “Wait!” 

We turned. I confess that ~a strange, uneasy feeling for some in- 
explicable reason came over me. The rain still pattered on the roof. The 
measured tap of vagrant drops from the leaky ceiling kept on. For a 
minute except for this there was silence in the room. We turned and 
looked. The man still occupied the same chair; nor had he changed his 
position in it. But his eyes were now open, and they burned and glit- 
tered in his sunken face as though they had been drugged or doped. 
They were fixed unblinkingly on the standing form of Johnson Brown. 
With a gesture he commanded him to sit down. Not for a moment did 
those eyes leave the object of their attention. Johnson Brown sat down. 

“You say,” he said, “that you are not superstitious, that you are not 
afraid of ghosts?” He laughed. It was a weird, a ghastly laugh, one that 
seemed not to fall from human lips — hollow, mirthless, cruel. Once 
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more I felt the chill of a certain fear upon me. Brown was on his feet. 

“Who are you?” he shouted. “And how did you get into this room? 
Brought in by my bodyguard you said; a friend of his. Well, out you 
go now, or I’ll throw you out. Get out!” He stopped. As though hypno- 
tized he dropped back into his chair. 


66 HERE was a time not long ago,” went on the voice, “when I 

was wealthy. I owned much of the property in the town where I 
lived. I had large sums of money in the bank. But I wasn’t satisfied. I 
wanted more. I wanted more and more and more.” His voice rose as he 
said these words. His body remained quite still. 

“T was determined that I was going to get more. My wife and two 
daughters were as bad as I was. We schemed and planned. We cheated 
where we could, remaining always within the law. And we prospered. 
We became the richest people in the state. And then came the matter 
of the will — yes, the will.” He seemed to be turning the matter over in 
his mind, to be ruminating, meditating, hesitating whether or not to go 
on. Then suddenly and fiercely he turned to Johnson Brown. “And you 
say that you do not believe in ghosts?” Again his ghastly laughter filled 
the room. 

“Then listen to this. There came up in the courts at that time the 
matter of a will in which a large sum of money was given to the church. 
At the head of the church was an old priest, stooped, white-haired, poor. 
I can see him now. He stands before me — old, stooped, white-haired.” 
The man paused, dropped his eyes to the floor. But only for a moment. 
Softly he continued his story. 

“T saw a loophole in the will. I saw where I myself might have the 
money that it left. I knew full well what it meant. I knew that if the 
old priest was cheated, he would be removed from his parish. He had 
made too many debts before the depression, and now could not pay 
them. They were out to get him. This will would have fixed things fine; 
given him a roof over his head in his closing years. I knew all that, 
for I knew the priest. You see, I was a Catholic. I hesitated; but my 
wife and daughters urged me on all the time. 

“Finally I gave in. I broke the will when I had no right to break it. 
I swung it my way on the perjured testimony that the dead person had 
not paid my lawful debts. I won. The money was mine.” Again he paused 
as though the very memory were too bitter to allow him to continue. 
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“T remember it well,” he went on. “It was a Monday, in the morn- 
ing. After receiving the decision I went home feeling pretty good about 
it all. I sat down to lunch with my family and we were discussing what 
we'd do with this new windfall that had come our way. Suddenly we 
heard my name called out in a voice that shook and trembled. It was 
repeated. I went out on the porch, followed by my wife and daughters. 
There leaning against a tree that graced my lawn stood the priest — old, 
stooped, white-haired. He was crying, God forgive me, crying. Sobs 
shook his whole body, and tears were visible on his face. 

“ “My friends,’ he said, ‘you have done me a great injustice. You 
have deprived me of my home.and my people through a trick of the law. 
You have made bitter and sad the few years or months that still 
remain to me upon the earth. May the day come when your hearts will 
be as filled with sorrow as mine is today.’ With that he tottered away 
and we saw no more of him. But it was the curse, the awful curse of a 
priest of God. And finally it caught up with us.” 


HE wind was rising now and could be heard above the rain. It 

made an eerie sound as it swept about the house and rattled the 
windows in the room in which we sat. The eyes of Johnson Brown were 
upon the man against the wall as though he were a corpse arisen from 
a grave. The butt end of a dead cigar was clinched tightly between his 
teeth, the ashes of which had scattered over his vest. I stirred uneasily 
in my chair. 

“And finally it caught up with us,” the stranger continued almost 
in a whisper. “Just three months passed by — to the day. I was in my 
office down town. The phone rang. I took it up. An excited voice cried 
out to me that my home was on fire. I jumped into a taxi and rushed 
off to the scene of the accident. And I arrived just in time to see them 
carry my wife and my eldest daughter from the flaming house. Dead, 
sir, dead! Burned to death in broad daylight, with neighbors on every 
side and people passing on the street. And you don’t believe in ghosts?” 
For the third time his laughter filled the room. 

“Then listen more. Six months after the tragedy my second daughter 
was killed in an automobile accident. A doctor in the hospital where they 
brought her called me early in the morning and told me what had hap- 
pened. He said there was a medal around her neck. Did I want the 
priest? Of course I wanted the priest. But it was too late. She was 
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dead, killed instantly and left to lie in the ditch alongside the road for 
three hours before they found her. 

“And now I am the last of the line. My family is gone; my fortune 
is destroyed ; my friends have disappeared — and still the curse is hang- 
ing on.” He struggled to his feet and approached the table. A long, 
boney finger he flung into the face of Johnson Brown. 

“Do you want to know how the curse is still hanging on?” he 
shouted. “T’ll tell you. Leprosy! Understand? Leprosy! I am a leper — 
see my rotting fingers, my ugly arms, my potted face? I am a leper, and 
a leper I will remain until I die.” For the last time the inhuman laugh- 
ter came shrieking from his throat. 

Suddenly it stopped, or rather became a kind of gurgle, a smothered 
gasp. The man stumbled about the room straining for breath. After a 
moment even that stopped. He stood still in a corner of the room, turned 
his burning eyes on us once more, and then slid slowly to the floor. 

For a full minute we sat there paralyzed. A leper lay before us — 
a leper in our own country, in our own city, in the house of this man 
who sat at my side! A leper, made so in punishment for his crime against 
a priest! And then I was upon my feet and at his side. There was no 
sign of life in his body, but I gave him conditional absolution. And 
softly I said: “May God have mercy on your soul.” 

Johnson Brown did not pursue his case against the church. 








Hymns For Speeders 


A Mennonite minister of Manitou Springs, Colorado, devised 
and offered in one of his sermons, some time ago, a program 
of hymns to be sung by motorists as they step up their speed. 
He prefaced it with the statement: 

“Our highway traffic has become so unsafe that the moment 
a person drives upon the public thoroughfare, if he has any 
regard for his future abode, he should sing softly and seriously 
as the speedometer climbs upward the following hymns: 

* “At 25 miles an hour: ‘I’m But a Stranger Here, Heaven Is 
My Home.’ 

“At 45 miles: ‘Nearer, my God, to Thee.’ 

“At 55 miles: ‘I’m nearing the Port and Will Soon Be at 
Home.’ 

“At 65 miles: ‘When the Roll is Called up Yonder, I'll be 
There.’ 

“At 75 miles: ‘Lord, I’m Coming Home.’” 
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THOUGHT FOR THE SHUT-IN 
L. F. HyLanp 


No one is more subject to the enervating influence of discouragement 
than those who have been ill or incapacitated for a considerable time. 
Discouragement is a common weakness of our human nature; only the 
most buoyant and irrepressible seldom show signs of it, even though they 
too experience it within themselves; it falls with special heaviness on 
those who are eager to make something of their characters or their lives. 
It is natural then that during the long, lonely, helpless hours that must 
be passed by the shut-in, discouragement should come at times to enfold 
the spirit in melancholy and gloom. 


It is no remedy for discouragement to say that it simply should not 
be. One can no more prevent himself from feeling discouraged when 
there are no visible signs of improvement in his condition after long 
weeks spent in suffering, than he can, by simply willing it, prevent the 
suffering itself. But what one can do is to use the discouragement as a 
stepping stone to something great and worthwhile. If God knows and 
sees every hair that falls from our heads, he likewise understands our 


hours of dejection, and has a purpose in them that can turn them into 
gold. 


God’s purpose in permitting anyone to become discouraged is that 
such a one may be inspired to a greater degree of confidence in Him. 
This holds with regard to those who become discouraged in their efforts 
to overcome sin; in regard to those who lose courage because they see no 
answer given to many prayers; in regard to those who find themselves 
making little progress in virtues they long to acquire. For all such it is a 
reminder that in some way they have been counting too much on them- 
selves — because he who really puts all his confidence in God cannot 
think that God’s infinite power and love will fail him. 


So it is with the shut-in. Inevitable discouragement is an enevitable 
reminder that God holds each one of us in the palm of His hand, and 
allows only that to happen to us which is for our ultimate good. Human 
nature is not infinitely wise; it knows nothing about the future; yet it is 
human nature’s desire to direct things as if it were infinitely wise, that 
causes discouragement. The sick person who recognizes that truth, who 
admits that his discouragement is a product of that pride which likes to 
simulate the knowledge of God, is the one who can utter the most com- 
forting prayer that can fall from the lips of a discouraged shut-in: “O 
God, my own courage fails me because I am nothing, because I am help- 


less of myself. Let me make Thine infinite courage mine by saying: Thy 
Will be done!” 
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HOW ARE YOUR NERVES? 





Ours is an age that has seen many writers “de-bunking” illusions, 
some good and some bad, of our forefathers. Why not turn the “de- 
bunking” scalpel upon ourselves, where, among other things, the illusion 
of nerves makes fools of us so often? 





D. F. MILLer 


T IS a property of the rational nature of man that he does nothing 
without a reason. Sometimes the reason is projected consciously be- 
fore an action is performed; sometimes a man looks for a reason to 
explain certain of his actions only after they have been completed. And 
quite often, when a man is hard put to explain certain of his actions in 
a reasonable way, he falls back on some subterfuge, some spurious rea- 
son that is not the real cause of his actions at all. Among the spurious ex- 
planations of certain types of conduct, none is more prominent and 
common than the factor called “nerves.” 

Does a business man come to his office of a morning and begin to 
berate everybody within reach? It’s his nerves; they are on edge, he'll 
tell you. Does a mother make life miserable for her growing children 
by demanding that they tiptoe around the house, that they open not 
their mouths to utter a single word? It’s her nerves that demand such 
infinite and impossible consideration. Does a neighbor raise a furious 
rumpus over the fact that little Johnny or Annie next door practices the 
piano for half an hour a day? His nerves can’t stand it, he tells his 
family, the mother and father of Johnny or Annie, and even possibly 
the police. In some places the ringing of the Angelus bell in a Catholic 
Church has precipitated a virulent epidemic of nerves in a particular 
neighborhood, until the bell had to be silenced once and for all. There 
is no end to what people’s nerves have done to themselves and their 
immediate neighbors. 

Now it is our contention that much of this responsibility placed 
upon the nerves is essentially fictitious. Of course we recognize, albeit 
as a layman to pathological science, that there are diseases that affect the 
nerves; there are such things as neurosis and neurasthenia, which re- 
quire the best of professional treatment. But apart from actual path- 
ological conditions and in the case of those who would be the first to 
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scoff at the idea that they are confirmed neurotics, we believe that 
“blaming the nerves” often becomes too easy and too ready an explana- 
tion for conduct whose real cause is some degree of moral weakness 
of character itself. And we believe it possible to show up such weakness 
by a little healthy self-examination. 


F ONE’S nerves are really the cause of irritability or peevishness or 
] agitation in any form, this means that certain external sense stimuli 
like a peculiar kind of sound, or the sight of something unpleasant, or 
an odor or feeling, are such that, while they are being carried to the 
brain over the network of the nervous system, they jangle that system 
to the point of extreme discomfort, sometimes even to an unbearable 
degree. If we shall stop to think for a moment, most of us will recall 
having said just that in effect: “That certain sound sets my nerves on 
edge,” or “a certain action of my neighbor gets on my nerves.” It is 
usually a certain sound or a certain action against which we say that our 
nerves rebel. : 

And yet, for most of us, sounds and other sensations that on one 
occasion “rasp the nerves” will on another occasion cause no agitation 
whatsoever. The sound of a man hammering across the street on some 
building in which we have no interest, will be called “enough to drive 
us crazy.” When the same man with the same hammer making the same 
sound is invited to put a new wing on our house or to make more com- 
fortable our living quarters, we remain quite sane during the noise and 
become quite indignant at those whose nerves it offends. If an army of 
frogs happens to start a chorus in the midst of a city where we usually 
go quickly to sleep to the raucous sounds of street cars turning corners 
and automobile drivers blasting their horns and late revellers shouting 
in the night, our nerves cannot stand the frogs and we commit them 
to nether regions. Yet on a camping trip with a few cronies the same 
chorus of a different community of frogs becomes a lulling chant in- 
ducing sleep. The neighbor’s children make an ungodly racket demanding 
immediate suppressive measures lest our nerves make us go to pieces; 
the children attached to us in some way making the same noise are only 
having a good time which we vicariously enjoy. 

All this is not to say that the peculiar circumstances surrounding 
a given sight or sound should not affect us unpleasantly in some way. 
Yet it does demonstrate that it is not just our nerves that rebel against 
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these things. After all, the sensory nerves are merely the carriers of 
sensations to the brain. If a certain sound jangles these nerves them- 
selves in one set of circumstances, it should do the same thing when it 
comes from an entirely different environment. In many cases, there- 
fore, what one attributes to frayed nerves is nothing else but an ex- 
pression of some long established dislike for a person or a group or a 
type of individual, that uses the nerves as a plausible substitute to be 
blamed. And one of the best instances of this is the way in which a hus- 
band or wife will begin after ten years of married life to find some 
mannerism of their partner hard on their nerves. It did not bother them 
for years. When it begins to bother, it is a sign that they have begun 
to give in to a deeper dislike than they care to admit in words. 


GAIN it may be objected that there are certain sensations that are 
A hard on the nerves of almost everyone — sounds and sights that 
of their nature are called nerve-wracking. Even here, however, our re- 
actions are not always the same. The sound made by one of those con- 
crete-breaking electric drills used to cut up old pavement is a torturing 
sound — when one is sitting in a house next to the operation trying 
to study or sleep or read. Yet many of us who testify to what it does 
to our nerves when we are trying to concentrate on something else, will 
pause while walking along a street to watch the miraculous work done 
by the drill without feeling unusually upset by the sound. The sight 
of a man cut up badly and bleeding profusely after an accident is con- 
sidered hard on most people’s nerves. But many professional persons 
such as doctors, priests, and nurses and even passers-by who have been 
called upon for some immediate assistance have testified that while 
caring for the person in need they scarcely felt a nervous reaction to 
the bloody sight at all. In short, attention plays a large part in the re- 
actions of nerves. If our attention is concentrated sufficiently on some- 
thing important either connected or disconnected with the unpleasant 
sensation, we do not notice any particular rebellion against the latter 
in our nerves. It is usually only when our attention is half concentrated 
on something else, and there is enough of it open to admit the un- 
pleasant sights and sounds into full consciousness, that we are badly 
disturbed. 


[’ WOULD seem then, that if we could overcome our dislikes and 
antipathies for certain persons, many sensations that we call nerve- 
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racking would not be such at all; and if we could learn to concentrate 
our attention more thoroughly on other things, even the universally un- 
pleasant sensations would not greatly affect our own nerves. But when 
we cannot succeed in quieting our nerves by the use of one of these 
expedients, there is yet another that may prevail. It applies principally 
to the things done by other people that somehow inevitably get on our 
nerves. It may not save us from feeling a certain amount of nerve ten- 
sion, but certainly will prevent us from saying and doing harsh and 
unpleasant things under the influence of what we call our nerves. The 
expedient is this: giving a thought to what we shall do to the nerves 
of others if we permit our own to drive us to a rampage of rebellion. 


The first example that leaps to mind is that of an adult person who 
claims to be unnerved by the voices, the games, the rough-and-tumble 
of children. What such a person wants to do instinctively is to silence 
the children, to make them sit in a corner with hands folded, to permit 
not so much as a question to escape from their lips. The result, if it can 
be achieved (and there are dictators who will see that it is achieved or 
know the reason why) may be splendid for the nerves of the adult; but 
it is also going to be devastating to the nerves of the children. Children 
need a certain amount of play; they need their games; they need to talk 
and ask questions. These things may all be disciplined rationally, but if 
they are suppressed almost entirely, the nerves of children are going 
to suffer far more deeply and permanently than those of the adult who 
has to bear with the noise they make at play. A brief thought of this 
before nerves drive us to silence children at play is often enough to give 


us pause; even, at times, to put a stop to the irritation we feel over 
the noise. 


It is commonly considered a hard thing, for the nerves, to be seated 
in a silent church next to someone who is saying his prayers in a hissing, 
half-audible voice. If one concentrates only on the sound, it can indeed 
drive one to distraction, certainly to despair of saying a decent prayer 
of one’s own. But what does a thought about the nerves of the audible 
pray-er do? It reconciles us to the distraction and can even take the 
distraction away. The man who prays audibly may be scrupulous. He 
may be bothered for days and weeks if he does not say his prayers in 
this offensive way. He may be unable to concentrate without it, and thus 
remain nervous all day about getting his prayers said. True, he needs a 
kind, understanding friend to tell him where he is wrong. But mean- 
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while, when here and now we have to bear the unpleasant sound, it will 
help us to attend to our own spiritual affairs more effectively if we 
give one thought to the need of his nerves and then forget him. 

This same expedient may be applied to any number of other things. 
It will work in regard to the dancing of young people in the apartment 
next to our own. It applies to the whistling of the milkman and the 
clump-clump of his horses’ feet in the early hours of the morning. It 
applies to the aimless chatter of people in the train seat next to ours 
when we’d like to concentrate on reading or snatch a much needed nap. 
It applies to the mannerisms and idiosyncrasies of members of our 
families, friends and acquaintances which tend to make us “fit to be 
tied” until we reflect on what nervous tension they would undergo if we 
insisted that they change the habits of a lifetime. 


N THE basis of these few analyses, we offer the view that the 
O nerves of most of us are not nearly the tyrannical masters we 
make them out to be. The tyranny lies deeper within ourselves. It is an 
expression of the deep-rooted dislikes that we have permitted to over- 
whelm the law of charity in our souls. Or it is our inability to concentrate 
on what we are doing sufficiently to keep extraneous things from up- 
setting us and accomplishing the half-hearted things we are accustomed 
to do. Or, if it really is caused by our nerves, it is a tyranny that takes 
no regard for the far greater suffering in others that will be caused 
by the demand that our own nerves be spared even a minimum of 
agitation. 

Pause, then, for a moment the next time you are tempted to cry 
out: “I can’t stand it! It gets on my nerves!” 


The World’s Salvation 


I believe that those who pray do more for the world than 
those who fight; and that if the world is going from bad to 
worse, it is because there are more battles than prayers. Could 
we penetrate into the secrets of history, I am convinced we 
should be seized with admiration at the prodigious effects of 
#% Prayer, even in human things. In order that society should be 
at rest, there must be preserved a balance known to God 
alone between prayer and action, between the contemplative 
and the active life. I believe with firmest conviction that if 
for a single hour of a single day no prayer went from earth 
to heaven, that hour and day would be the last of the universe. 

—John Donoso Cortes. 
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EL PADRE JUAN 





The story of how a great missionary work was begun by a man who 
when nearly fifty years of age learned a new language and began as 
apostolate for the abandoned Mexicans in the Old Southwest. His work | 
was crowned by 15 years of patient, helpless suffering, and now eleven 
missionaries carry on what he began. 





W. T. CuLLEN 


T IS four years this month on St. Anne’s Day that Father John went 
I to his reward, a man large and powerful in his time, brought low 
by sickness that crept upon him through the years, leaving him bound 
hand and foot, helpless in body though still strong and ready in mind, 
cheerful and long-suffering and prayerful till the last. 

Amongst the people for whom he had spent himself he was known 
as el Padre Juan, his family name of Muehlsiepen a bit beyond the 
mastery of the many; and it may perhaps be said that along with the 
holy men who from the beginning toiled and strove with these folk of 
the Southwest, he takes his place if not in the foremost rank, yet surely 
with the most zealous, the true shepherds of Christ who laid down 
their lives for their sheep. 

In his earlier days he had hailed from Europe, coming from 
Muehlheim in the Ruhr to St. Louis, Missouri, where an uncle, Msgr. 
Muehlsiepen, was at the time vicar general. Instead, however, of going 
into the priesthood for that diocese, he became a student in’ the Re- 
demptorist college at Kansas City, Missouri, already a youth of 
twenty-one amongst those who were, no doubt, years younger. 

At twenty-five he was given the habit, and after a year of novice- 
ship, the vows, after which he went into the higher studies, in five years 
being raised to the priesthood, the first priest to be ordained by Arch- 
bishop Glennon, then of Kansas City. ; 

His first Mass was at the Ursuline Convent in St. Louis, All Saints 
Day, 1896. 

After the six months following, a time of sermon writing and re- 
treat, he began his priestly work in the Redemptorist house at New 
Orleans, and from then — the July of 1897 — until fifteen years later, 
when he gave himself altogether to the care of the Mexican people, 
he was stationed at some half dozen houses of the St. Louis province, 
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busy quite often with nuns’ retreats or on German-English missions in 
the smaller towns of the midwest. 


N 1911 the Redemptorists had come to Texas to found a parish 
I on what was known as Knob Hill in the city of San Antonio, the 
church here being named for Saint Gerard, the people hereabouts mostly 
American. 

Over to the east of this section, however, lay a good deal of sprawl- 
ing land, the greater part brush and mesquite though marked through 
in places by streets and houses, and here lived any number of Mexican 
folk, Spanish speaking, Catholic by birth, yet very like sheep without a 
shepherd. 

Amongst these had been an old man, Juan Vargas, who at the ripe 
age of 108 took thought for himself and his kinsmen by building a place 
where from time to time Mass could be had and the things of the soul 
given a due meed of care. But the cure of this was in the hands of priests 
who lived in the heart of town, a matter of some five miles, priests 
moreover belonging to a parish with overpressing needs of its own, 
and as a result the faithful about the little East End chapel were allowed 
in the course of events to grow careless, so that at the time the Re- 
demptorists came into those parts, the Faith among these poor Mexican 
folk was a good deal on the wane. 

Bishop Shaw of San Antonio, not a little anxious over this state 
of things, called upon the Redemptorists to take a hand in the matter, 
and it was then that Father John Muehlsiepen stepped forward to offer 
himself for the work. 

It could not have been easy for a man nearly fifty to undertake a 
thing of this kind, for it meant, of course, giving up all other activity, 
learning the language of these people, fitting oneself to new ways and 
sharing the views of an almost strange folk. Later it came to mean 
living their lives and patiently, patiently working with them against their 
own shortcomings, in the meanwhile spending oneself to the utmost. 

He may have started at first about his newly begotten task by count- 
ing the families fallen to his charge. It was still too early to do much 
for the slow and careless, for no word as yet could pass between him 
and them, lacking as he did all knowledge of their tongue, while 
scarcely a one amongst them but the children had a word of English. 

He saw, too, that to do the most good he must not only ground 
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himself thoroughly in the speech of the people but get in daily touch 
with their ways of living, and bethinking himself of the Redemptorist 
houses in Mexico, he forthwith wrote to the Father Provincial to be 
allowed a year’s living in one of these to study things Mexican at first 
hand. 

He chose the house at Cuernavaca, some fifty miles from Mexico 
City, and here with a few Spanish Fathers and a lay-brother he 
lived for eight months from July of 1913 to April of 1913, meeting the 
people and gaining a knowledge of both their customs and their 
language. 

He was back in San Antonio on April the fifth, 1913, and a week 
later, April the thirteenth, he said the first Mass for his Mexican 
flock at the old mud-floored chapel on Vine Street, which was then under 
the name of Our Lady of Guadalupe. 

In his letters at this time to the Fathers of Cuernavaca he writes 
that at last the most ardent desire of his life has been fulfilled. “I 
suffered many mischances,” he says, “during my trip here, which was 
very tiresome, and I arrived sick and worn out; however, I am now 
well and happy. I began my work amongst the Mexicans who number 
100 to 150 families —the greater part of them not married by the 
Church. They cannot read either English or Spanish. Even those who 
are married have not as yet made their first Communion. Very many 
children have not been baptized. There is work here day and night.” 


UCH was the state of affairs in the neighborhood of East End — 

if neighborhood it could be called — when Father John began his 

labors: few of the people living in lawful wedlock; the children not 
baptized ; only the barest idea of the Faith still alive. 

His was the task of restoring Catholic life amongst these Mexican 
folk, who by right of birth and race should all have been Catholic. And it 
took a stout heart indeed to seek out those who were long grown sloth- 
ful in the things of God, to bring them back to duty and order, to go 
from house to house among the brush and growth, pleading and arguing, 
insisting and persuading: the marriage must be rectified, the children 
baptized. 

Those who worked on grubbing jobs for the ranches or the railroad 
lived, many, in a sort of tent with another shelter of boughs — emparada 
— built just beyond, where they cooked over open fires. 
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At night, when the man of the house was home Father John would 
go about amongst these also, guided by the fires, and more than often 
he must talk and argue until late in the night before the master of the 
house gave in. But he always got them; he seemed to have a way, and 
one of them still recalls: I never saw a man like him. Another re- 
marks: When he looked at you, his eyes went straight through you. 

Between this locality and St. Gerard’s Church where he was sta- 
tioned, he came and went in a buggy, driving an old horse, Bill, — 
a well known sight in all this section — and anon he would stop to ask 
the children for their parents, to inquire about their own first Com- 
munion, Sunday Mass, catechism. 

In the afternoons he would wait before the public school, at times 
a bucket of cheap candy in the buggy, and when the children came out 
he might dole out a few pieces, and then start up the horse, the children 
all swarming behind and over to the old chapel on Vine Street for the 
catechism lesson. 

One of the first things he had done on returning from Mexico 
was to give a mission to the people —in the chapel, of course — and 
that had been the beginning of church attendance. The books show 
that in the first year sixty-one of the new flock made their first 
Communion and received Confirmation at the hands of Bishop Shaw. 

And whether or not the people were over eager at first for the Word 
of God, the mere sight of a priest not of their own race, yet willing, 
as he truly was, to go to any length of hardship to win them over, 
anxious to be a Father in Christ to each of them, this was enough to 
draw all to him. 

The chapel stood in need of repair, and repair he had given it, 
building on, putting in furnishings, rigging up a badly needed item — 
a confessional ; and though in the time of Juan Vargas the little church 
had been known by the name of Our Lady of Guadalupe, Padre Juan 
now called it for the Mother of Perpetual Help, putting its people 
and their souls’ welfare in the hands of Mary under this title. 

But as time went along and he saw that his work was not only tak- 
ing root but spreading, he hastened now in his zeal to give it more 
solidity, more room for expansion. He realized that whatever the older 
people had been, there was yet much hope for the children, and he 
wanted a school where these would not only be welcome, but taught 
and trained in Christian belief and right living. He wanted a much 
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larger church, besides, to hold his growing Sunday crowds. 

He was a man of vision, of that there is no doubt, but of just how 
much vision coupled with heroic faith and zeal, it is not easy here to 
say. For he was carrying the burden alone, and anything for the 
furtherance of his people he must do, for the greater part, by him- 
self. Thus he set about gathering funds to buy and to build, and by 
the end of the year 1914 he had purchased twelve lots, built a school 
and a church at a cost of $27,000, and then gone about begging enough 
to free these of debt. ; 

There was an awful amount of work entailed before this was 
accomplished, but he now had a school taught by two Sisters of the 
Holy Ghost, the one of them doing her best to handle 138 children in 
one room, and during the day he would come with horse and buggy, 
bringing in a child, sometimes ragged and unkempt, whom he had found 
in the streets —a new pupil for Perpetual Help School. 

He lived for several years in a house near the church, at first with a 
Spanish Father sharing his round of duties, and then with a young 
man who wished to become a lay-brother, and in all this time he 
worked without let, day and night, going amongst his people, keeping 
them well in hand, building them into a parish. To give an idea of his 
labors enough to say that today, after but two decades and with due al- 
lowance for change and added mission stations, there is room for eleven 
Fathers in the fieid which he so untiringly sowed and cultivated. In 
the years between 1913 and 1918 he did perhaps as much priestly work 
as could be looked for in any man; and at the end of that time nature 
asked its toll, and he began slowing up. 


HE first symptoms of paralysis were upon him; he seemed 

to have trouble in walking, and if he sat down he could scarcely 
rise; he would need three quarters of an hour for Mass; and later, it 
appeared that a mild stroke had stiffened his side, so that he must 
drag his foot and could only with difficulty use his hand. 

But worse than all, he saw one dire result of this oncoming afflic- 
tion — he would soon have to give up his cherished Mexican work; 
and at last, on January the second, 1918, with what feelings God 
knows, he was forced to transfer the care of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help Church to the Fathers of Saint Joseph, a number of exiled priests 
lately out of Mexico. Then, as the sickness grew, he realized that con- 
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stant treatment would now be necessary, and after recourse to several 
doctors he was taken to Chicago, where he spent a while in various 
sanatoria. 

And in the next year, in 1919, the Fathers of Saint Joseph, seeing 
the troubles in Mexico no longer a hindrance to their return, left for 
their native land, and the poor people of Perpetual Help were again 
without a pastor, though one or the other Mexican priest passing 
through might stay a while at the church to say Mass and administer 
the Sacraments. Still in general the parish was much neglected; and 
for two years things went on in this wise with the work — founded at 
the cost of such toil and hardship — now almost at a standstill, the 
while Father John must have heard with a heavy heart of what was 
taking place amongst his people. 

And then, perhaps by his prayers and sacrifices, the tide turned for 
the parish, and just as he had to renounce all hope of ever working 
again for the Mexican race, he learnt with joy that the Redemptorist 
Fathers would again undertake what he had left off, and not now by 
making shift as he had done, living almost alone and tending to the 
three hundred families of the parish, but by founding a Redemptorist 
house to be attached to the church of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, with 
Spanish speaking Fathers sent there wholly for this work. 

The house was built on the land he had bought next to the church 
and on the happy day of dedication, June 19th, 1921, the one point of 
gloom was the absence of el Padre Juan, for he was still at the Alexian 
Brothers’ Hospital in Chicago, seeking a cure for the ever growing ail- 
ment. 

When he came again to Texas in August of the same year, there 
were already eight Fathers at the house, but he could not be taken to 
visit the scene of his former labors, for he was then too sick to be 
brought anywhere but to the hospital. 

And from the August of 1921 until his death in July, 1936, fifteen 
years later, his life was spent within the four walls of a sick room, 
while the paralysis that had crept upon him found its way through all 
his system until after a few years he was rendered more helpless than 
a child. 

At first, he had been able to drag about in the hospital, even to say 
Mass, in which, by indult, he was allowed to omit certain of the rubrics. 
Later he was forced to stop even that, and as time passed he saw his 
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forces leaving him altogether and his limbs losing all power of motion. 


S THE years went along, one day was much like another; in 
A the morning he would be lifted from his bed to the wheel- 
chair, and in the evening be put again in the bed. He had to be fed and 
tended, and then a stand would be placed in front of him with his book, 
and there he spent the day except for his daily visit to the chapel and 
a few hours in bed in the afternoon. His hand became paralyzed so that 
he could barely raise the thumb and first finger to turn the pages, his 
face and jaw so constricted that he could no longer speak, though his 
look, always calm and peaceful, had no sign of strain or rigidity. Even 
his eyelids would not entirely close and he slept with eyes half open. 
Such was his condition not for weeks and months, but for years. 

And yet in this whole time he was not only resigned and patient, but 
actually cheerful and content, offering his prayers and sufferings for 
the souls for whom he could no longer work, his rosary in his hand day 
and night. 

For all his affliction, his mind was alert, his memory wonderful. 
He took interest in all news that was brought to him of the parish, and 
of happenings in his Order, and although he read no secular magazines 
of any kind, he welcomed the newspapers to keep up with events in 
the world outside. 

His Mexican people did not forget him. Each Sunday a number 
were there to visit and bring him news of the parish, and though he 
could not speak, his eyes and face always showed his great interest. 
When they would joke with him, or the children sing or dance, he gave 


his rare smile which wonderfully lit up his face and showed his whole- 
hearted pleasure. 


His was a simple soul and holy. He would rejoice with those who 
rejoiced, and weep with those who mourned, and it was a consolation, 
many avow, to go in merely to look at him. It is a testimony to his 
goodness that for all his helplessness and the care he required, one 
of his male nurses felt much aggrieved when after three years he was 
given into the charge of another. 


However, toward the year 1936, he began to ail and grow weaker, 
and to check any infection in his system, his teeth were extracted; and 
although after this he seemed to rally to some extent, he again grew 
worse and pneumonia now set in to choke up his lungs. 
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In July of that year the last Sacraments were given him, and in 
the early morning of Sunday, July the 26th, after some days of coma, 
the heavy labored breathing died down and ceased, and he gave back 
his soul to God. He was then in his 71st year; the 45th of his religious 
profession; in the priesthood close to forty years. 


E WAS taken that day from the hospital, and Monday brought 
H to the church, the bell tolling as the body was carried in to lie 
in state before the high altar; and one nun, who knew him, mentions 
that on hearing the bell she knelt, not so much to pray for his soul 
as out of reverence, “as if,” she said, “Our Lord were passing by.” 

During the two days while he lay there in his habit, his rosary and 
mission-cross in his hand, there were people who spent hours in the 
church, and hundreds coming in to see the body would lift the veil that 
lay over the casket and touch rosaries or medals, anything they might 
have, to his hand or crucifix — and these not only the Mexican folk but 
others as well. Some good Sisters even managed adroitly to snip a few 
locks of hair, which they have since sewn into reliquaries. 

The old and halt came in to kneel and pray beside his coffin, and 
young married people who had been children in his school and were in 
turn bringing their children to see and touch el Padre Juan, American 
and German friends likewise who had known him in his missionary 
days. The priests of the city came in the evening to join his brethren 
in the Office for the Dead, and there were men of the parish in church 
all through the night. 


The next morning, in his own church of Perpetual Help, a solemn 
Requiem was sung before a great crowd of people, and the body was 
carried to the hearse and brought in procession to St. Gerard’s church, 
priests, nuns, and people following on foot through the same streets 
which he had so often trod in his search for souls. 

There, at St. Gerard’s church, another solemn Mass was sung coram 
episcopo, and a sermon given in English on his life and virtues as a 
religious, to be followed by words of great praise in Spanish for his 
love and zeal for the Mexican people, a most touching discourse by the 
Apostolic Delegate to Mexico, Archbishop Ruiz y Flores, who then 
held the solemn Libera. 

The bells tolled and the march began to the grave, the acolytes with 
cross and candles leading the way, priests and people again walking 
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behind the body, all joining in the prayers, though not a few wept quietly 
as they went, for this would be the last short Journey with one who had 
been a great friend to all and a most kind father. 

About the grave and side by side with the finely dressed were the 
poor, there perhaps by a better right than any, and when the last prayers 
were said and the body lowered and earth thrown upon the casket, and 
after the priests and many of the others were already gone, these still 
remained, a few perhaps to save a clod of earth or pluck a flower from 
the sod nearby, but the most, like the black shawled weeping women, 
to spend a last lingering few moments at the side of their Father now, 
as they said, in glory. 

And since that day there are those who go at times to his grave and 
pray, and others — and again these are not only the Mexican folk — 
who ask of God favors in his name, and more than one of these do not 
doubt that they have been heard. 


Some Other Time - 


A retreat is a visit paid to our divine Brother, who loves us 
so much and who has done so much for us. He longs for us. 
He invites us. He urges us to come. 

But the World says: “You simply can’t neglect your business 
for three days.” 

The Flesh says: “You can’t afford to let the newspapers go 
| unread, the radio unlistened to, the shows unseen, the golf un- | 














played, the fishing undone. There’s too much fun to give up.” | 

The Devil says: “You don’t need to. You’re a pretty good 
fellow. Just leave that to’the ‘goody-goody’ pious boys.” 

How will YOU decide? Will you heed His invitation, or be 
persuaded by the voices of His enemies. There is a retreat-house 
in your neighborhood, close enough to make it practical and 
possible for you. Look it up. 








Enlightenment 


Sign seen in front of Universalist Church in Rochester, 
New York: 
Sermon: 11 A.M. 
Dr. will preach 
Topic: “So What!” 
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ON THE DISADVANTAGES OF 
BEING FAT 





In the interest of science, the troubles consequent upon obesity 
are here summarized, while the remedies are carefully analyzed. 
No one but fat men need read the article. 





E. F. MILiLer 


HERE are few things more discouraging to the man in the prime 
“ha life than the sudden appearance of an enlarged waistline and 
the disconcerting protrusion of a bulging stomach. It is the sign even as 
is the falling of the leaves that the winter of life is nigh. 

However it is not the imminent approach of winter that causes the 
discouragement. The passage of years can be taken philosophically by 
most well rounded men. In fact not a few glory in the fact that they 
have reached a certain age, considering it an accomplishment deserving 
of added respect and veneration from the younger element who are still 
puttering around in their late twenties or middle thirties. It is the loss 
of the manly figure that brings sharp regret and occasional spurts of 
hard exercise. 

There is some justification for this emotional upheaval at the sight 
of ever increasing bulk. It may be that once upon a time the man 
played football on the college team and was so supple in limb and firm 
in figute that he could fall flat on his face a score of times in an after- 
noon and have a score of bodies fall squarely on top of him placing 
feet and fingers in his eyes and mouth, and still come back to life after 
the game was over as though nothing had happened. 

It may be again that in years gone by he was so trim in appearance 
that the girls idling by swooned one after the other at the very sight 
of him upon the street. And now his suppleness and his beauty have 
departed. It is a stinging blow in the very center of his vanity, and he 
cannot help but wince — at least in the privacy of his room. 


THER disadvantages of fatness are added reasons for disgust. 
Swimming in public waters at public pools and beaches must of 
necessity be a thing of the past. Very possibly a fat man can hide his 
misfortune fairly well as long as he remains attired in street apparel. 
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Tailors are to be found these days who own infinite imagination, and 
they can clothe the man so well that a person passing by almost for- 
gets whether the man before him is thin or fat in sheer admiration at 
the splendor of his suit. This is the case as long as a dignified exterior 
is kept, and as stately a carriage as possible. 


But dignified exteriors and stately carriages mean nothing once a 
man has donned a swimming suit. He is made manifest to the world in 
all his glory, and no matter how much he holds in his breath or expands 
his chest, his stomach still stands out as a thing of wonder to small chil- 
dren and sundry other individuals who frequent public beaches. 


It is little consolation to the fat man to know that he is gifted above 
many another bather in this that his added weight (correctly placed) 
acts as a pair of water wings for him once he launches out into the deep. 
He can float over the sea at his leisure without the necessity of making 
a stroke with hand or foot, and still not receive so much as an eye full 
of water in the process. Others might try the same in a moment of 
jealousy but they would sink like a stone. Little consolation is this to the 
fat man I say. He would much rather be one of the crowd and sink like 
a stone if only he could lose the pound of flesh and fifty that so sud- 
denly and like a dank weed have come springing to the surface to dis- 
grace him. 


Climbing stairs also is hard on the man of weight. It causes him to 
pant and puff, and sometimes to perspire profusely. While others skip 
ahead of him laughing and talking all the time without losing a breath, 
he must struggle on painfully even being forced from time to time to 
pause and gather strength before continuing the journey. When the final 
landing is reached, those ahead of him make sport of his condition and 
have a good round of laughter at his expense. And he is so winded 
that he has not the power of making a rejoinder for the purpose of re- 
claiming his dignity. 

Nicknames, fashioned in accord with a man’s size, also cause some 
embarrassment. To be called merely “Fat” or “Fatty” is not so bad. 
But when people descend to the vile practice of calling an individual 
“Tubby” or “Tubs,” then weight becomes the major issue in that indi- 
vidual’s life. We have known a group of young men to go so far as to 
salute one of their companions as “Barrel.” This was not right, of 
course; but the young man did look like a barrel. 
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HERE have been many inventions calculated to help a man regain 
his youthful litheness. In fact some homes are cluttered up with 
these inventions from basement to attic. 

There is the rowing machine which is fastened firmly to the floor, 
but which is just as good in the work of taking off the stuff as a hard 
pull up the river in a flat-bottomed scow. The horse and saddle have 
the same purpose. You place yourself firmly on the leather seat, lock 
your feet in the stirrups, and then press an electric button. Immediately 
the contraption begins to heave and struggle. The vibration is terrific. 
After fifteen minutes of this a man is generally in no condition to con- 
tinue with the other weight reducing machinery. He feels that it is bet- 
ter to be no matter how fat than not to be at all. 

But if he is inclined to carry on he can proceed to operate the 
stomach punching apparatus. This is an iron ball appended in some 
way to an electric motor. The idea is to lean against this iron ball and let 
it pummel you in the stomach until you give up. It is calculated tq 
make the flesh run away like soldiers before a blitzkrieg. It is the last 
word in mechanized attack on obesity. 


If there be some aversion to these artificial methods in the warfare 
against surplus flesh, there are always the natural remedies which have 
been in use since the days of the first fat man upon the earth. There is 
first of all plain and homely exercise; and secondly, dieting. Both are 
difficult and must be kept at religiously if any good is to be effected; 
but they are certain of producing results. 

Exercise can be divided into the violent and the not so violent. In 
every community those persons are to be found who think that exercise 
is no good unless it makes a man give his all. And so we see middle 
aged gentlemen dashing around a tennis court in the heat of summer, 
burning up the cement of the handball court in the lower quarters of 
a Club building, and driving themselves into a frenzy of perspiration 
and exhaustion on the softball diamond or the soccer field. These forms 
of exercise do remove the extra pounds. But they give in return a weak- 
ened heart or some other malady equally evil. It is a heresy to suppose 
that exercise is no good unless it brings a man to death’s door. 

Better far the non-violent forms of exercise. Take walking for ex- 
ample. What could be better for the purpose of reducing than a nice 
ten mile walk each day? It causes no strain on any part of the body; 
and yet it demands effort. No man ever became fat or remained fat for 
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long who applied himself diligently to this program — walking at least 
ten miles each day, in rain or snow or sunshine. Unfortunately the au- 
tomobile, the airplane, the subway and streetcar and bus have taken all 
the glory out of walking, and few there are who will be seen on the 
street just walking unless they have a definite place to which they desire 
to go, and which can be reached in no other way than by self-locomotion. 


HE second means of reducing is by dieting. We have known men 

to take off as many as fifty and sixty pounds in a very short space 
of time merely by watching their starches. True, they looked like ghosts 
when their fast came to an end, and their clothes fitted them like tents. 
But the fact remains, they accomplished their heart’s desire. They were 
once more trim and lithe. Dieting takes courage and fortitude of the 
highest sort. 


Imagine such a man present at a banquet. Delightful odors escape 
from the kitchen and tease the nostrils. Waiters run back and forth 
loading down the table with countless good thmgs that would urge on 
the appetite of an ascetic. And then the call comes to seize a partner 
and make for the festive board. The sight he sees is enough to cause 
him to faint. There is everything on the table that he likes; and yet he 
must pass them up. He must look on while others eat. This is the su- 
preme sacrifice, and only a man of strong will can succeed in persever- 
ing. The sad part of it all is — let him slip but once, let him stack up 
on white bread and butter, mashed potatoes and ice cream, and he will 
lose in one hour what it took him five weeks to gain. Or in other words 
he will gain in one hour what it took him five weeks to lose. Dieting is 
no joke. But it does the work. 


OR some we would suggest that all these methods and means of 

reducing be passed up. If a man is going to be fat, he is going to 
be fat; why spend half one’s life, why take all the happiness out of life 
by burdening oneself with rules and regulations that darken every hour 
and dampen every joy? If such men really desire to look thinner than 
they are; if they are ashamed of their stomachs, we suggest that they 
invest in a corset. Corsets are being made these days even for men. A 
butler, or in lieu of a butler, a friend can lace it up as tightly as is de- 
sirable, and for the evening at least a trim appearance will be given. The 
pain may be great, but it is only for a time. After the party is over, the 
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corset can be cast aside and one can give oneself over to relaxation, eat- 
ing what he desires, and lounging to his heart’s content. 

That which takes the sting out of fatness is the historical fact that 
many of the world’s greatest men were so stout that it would have been 
far easier for them to roll than it was for them to walk. The mighty 
genius, St. Thomas Aquinas, it is said, could not draw close enough to 
the table to eat in comfort on account of his huge stomach, and so he 
had a half moon cut out of the table board at the place where he usually 
sat. Chesterton was no infant as far as size was concerned. And Hey- 
wood Broun, our latest light in the world, resembled Man Mountain 
Dean more than he did an intellectual giant. 

Let fat men take consolation from these facts, and be at peace. Per- 


haps their size is an omen of great things that Providence has in store 
for them. 








Workingman’s Pledge 


“The Crusaders of Christ the Worker” is an organization 
open to any Catholic man who works for a living. It has head- 
quarters in Brooklyn and the approbation of Most Reverend 
Thos. E. Molloy, bishop of Brooklyn. Its members pay no dues, 
and it is required of them only that they enroll their names 
and take and sign the following pledge: 

I pledge myself: 

1) To do an honest day’s work for an honest day’s pay. 

2) To live in a spirit of Christian charity with my fellow- 
workmen, regardless of race, creed or color and to avoid the 
spirit of class conflict. 

3) To say a prayer each day for my fellow-workmen, for 
the unemployed, for employers, for atheists, for social justice. 

4) To receive Holy Communion with my Holy Name Society 
| on Holy Name Sunday each month. + 

5) To spend a “Week-end with Christ the Worker” in 
spiritual exercises once a year, if my parish or diocese offers 
me the opportunity. 

6) To make an honest effort to join a Labor School of Cath- 
olic Workers, if it is possible, or a Parish Discussion Club, and 
to encourage other Catholic Workmen to do the same. 








The address of the Crusaders of Christ is 1150 Carroll St., 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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QUESTION OF THE MONTH 


Do not Catholics neglect the Bible, discourage its reading by lay- 
people, and consider it unnecessary for a knowledge of religion? 


This question contains errors and calumnies that have been believed by 


thousands. Yet the truth is easily ascertained by anyone who consults an 
intelligent Catholic. 


Catholics do not neglect the Bible. As a matter of fact, the Catholic 
Church preserved the Bible intact through the fifteen centuries preced- 
ing the birth of Protestantism. This was no easy task, because every 
copy had to be made by hand, since printing was not invented until 


shortly before Luther originated the first Protestant religion in the six- 
teenth century. 


Catholics are encouraged to read the Bible as much as possible. An 
indulgence has even been granted to anyone who reads the Bible for 
fifteen minutes every day. It is true, it is not recommended that children 
and immature persons read all parts of the Old Testament indiscriminate- 
ly — because there is much plain speaking about things that are only 
suited to the adult mind. The same prudence should be used in this 
regard, as would advise parents not to let immature children read inti- 
mate studies of marriage before such things will have any utility for them. 


Catholics do not consider the Bible unnecessary for a knowledge of 
religion. They do maintain, and rightly, that Christ did not intend the 
Bible to be the sole source of knowledge of His religion. This is clear 
1) from the fact that the Bible was not completed until several score of 
years after the death of Christ; 2) from the fact that even then the 
ordinary layman could-not tell what books really belonged to the Bible 
and what did not, because there were many false books claiming to be 
written by the apostles and claiming to be inspired. If there were no 
authoritative church to decide the genuineness of the Bible, no one would 
know today what the Bible really was; 3) from the fact that not all the 
necessary truths of religion are contained in the Bible; some things 
Christ told the apostles directly and commanded that they be taught to 
the world though they were not written in the Bible; 4) from the fact 
that there are some things in the Bible on whose meaning no two men 
would agree if there were not a Church teaching in the riame of Christ 
and explaining what they mean. For all that, the Bible is the most im- 
portant source of the teachings of Christ, and it is from the Bible that 
anyone can learn that Christ founded a Church that would never fall 
into error in teaching His doctrine to mankind. 








UNDYING IDEALS 





The real Christian of modern times is not lacking for ideals to cling 
to — against those of power and pleasure and success. Strange that we 
should find them most clearly embodied in the stories of those who died 
for their faith. This is the first of a series of articles on the martyrs. 





C. DuHart 


"DEALS make the world of human activities go round. The desire 
to imitate some real or imaginary “hero” or “heroine” is one of the 
most potent factors in human conduct. Sufficient reason exists, then, 
that every effort be made that ideals be lofty, and that “heroes” and 
“heroines” be worthy of imitation. 

One glance at our civilization brings weighty evidence that modern 
ideals are not all they should be, and that many modern “heroes” and 
“heroines” will not raise our young people up, but rather drag them 
down. 

In Germany, Hitler has tried to establish the ideal of the strong 
soldier, brave but ruthless in war; the physical superman who seems 
to admit no God save the strength of his own military equipment. 
Hollywood has set up its ideals for the boys and girls of the nation — 
men and women who flout the laws of public morality, who play fast 
and loose with the divine institution of a marriage bond which is un- 
breakable. Not all actors or actresses are such, but too many of them 
do fit this description. A certain class of hard-headed, successful busi- 
ness men have preached to the world its ideal — the ideal of success, 
success gained at any cost — the ideal of amassing great sums of money, 
even if that necessitates using methods which have reduced great masses 
of the population “to a condition little better than slavery itself.” 

Has Christianity any counter-ideals to offer to the world? She offers 
the supreme ideal of Christ — not the weak, sentimental philanthro- 
phist which some represent Him to be, but the strong Christ, flailing the 
hypocritical Pharisees and striking the soldiers to the ground in 
Gethsemane, the gentle Christ, binding up the ills of the whole world, 
the successful Christ, winning the greatest of victories, the conquest 
of the world with the most miserable of instruments, the Cross. Chris- 
tianity offers the ideal of Mary, the Mother of God, “our tainted 
nature’s solitary boast.” At every age of her existence, Christianity, 
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and more precisely, the Catholic Church, offers the example of her 
heroes for imitation. 

This is the first of a series of articles on some of the earliest of 
Christian heroes — The Martyrs. The applications which might be made 
to our own day and age are numerous and so apparent that no attempt 
will be made to draw these conclusions. 


HE blood-red pages of the history of the martyrs cannot fail 

to prove an inspiration for him who reads them. We have grown 
so accustomed to the stories of greed and selfishness and weakness 
which stare out from our books of history, that when we catch this 
glimpse of the heroism, courage and total sacrifice of self of the early 
Christians, we must feel a thrill of new-born hope in the capabilities 
of our poor fallen nature. We see a St. Lawrence laughing and joking 
and praying on a red-hot gridiron which makes of his body one mass 
of burning flesh. We see a St. Sebastian being put to the slow but cruel 
torture of having sharp arrows shot into non-vital parts of the body to 
prolong his agony, and we hear him murmuring only prayers of love. 
We see the crosses, the faggots piled high for burning, the swords, the 
knives, the racks, the boiling pitch, the delicate instruments for in- 
flicting the most acute pain and we wonder at and admire the courage 
of those who let all these horrors be tried upon them without flinching 
in the least. 

But if we see only these things and nothing more, we are remem- 
bering only half of the heroism of the early martyrs. Our own ex- 
perience tells us that the hot ‘tears glistening in the eye and the sharp 
twinge of the heart can cost us more, far more than the pains that 
afflict us physically. The martyrs had their tears and their heartaches in | 
abundance. The pages of the Acts of the Martyrs are filled with 
stories of these moral tortures to which they were subjected. We shall 
examine the nature of some of these, and then see what they must have 
cost the martyrs. 

Among the tortures common to all, there was the torture arising 
from the Christian name itself. In the minds of many Roman pagans 
of the day, society was divided into three classes: freemen, slaves, and 
Christians, and of these the Christians were the lowest. To understand 
what this means, it is necessary to know what pagan Rome thought 
of the slave. Pagan Rome considered the slave no more than any 
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piece of merchandise. Bought as such, treated as such, traded as such, 
denied every right as such, the slave was at the absolute disposal of his 
master, and at times that disposal could descend into the lowest and 
vilest depths of cruelty, violence and depravity. And the Christian was 
lower than that! Imagine then the constant ill-treatment and contempt 
he must have met with, especially if he had not the position and the 
wealth which would have afforded him some kind of protection. 

Some of the calumnies which were spread about the Christian and 
his religion have come down to us. He was considered an atheist be- 
cause he rejected the myriad gods of the Romans. He was accused of 
practicing infanticide in the ceremonies of his religion, of adoring an 
ass’s head, and such like. These ideas sound so absurd to us that we may 
wonder how they could have been a source of pain to the Christian. 
That they were such a source of pain there can be no doubt. We per- 
haps have heard or read of persons whom the sneer of a man, the 
laugh of a woman, or the jibes of a ragged street urchin have turned 
from their religion. The Christian met this behavier at every turn, and 
such contempt was made more bitter for him by the fact that his tor- 
mentors were themselves buried in a sink of immorality. 


NSEPARABLE from every physical torture was an accompanying 
] moral suffering. To be exposed to the taunts of the crowds, to be 
subjected to any indelicacy of speech which the judge might devise, to 
be handled and pushed and shoved about by the executioners, these were 
not light tortures for the noble Roman gentleman, the well-bred matron 
or the delicate young girl. Some of the sufferings inflicted upon them 
were especially humiliating, as for instance, scourging and crucifixion. 
These were punishments reserved for slaves—and Christians. That 
the judges, at least some of them, had no scruples about the means 
they employed in their attempt to lead the Christians to offer sacrifice 
is clearly evidenced in the Acts of the Martyrs. Their chief aim was 
to induce the Christians to apostatize, and any means employed to that 
end was considered legitimate. The Acts of St. Afra are especially 
illuminating on this score. St. Afra had led the life of a public woman 
before her conversion. The magistrate, a certain Gaius, was cognizant 
of this fact and thought he had, in it, a weapon that would surely 
prove too painful for her. Unwittingly, Gaius gave testimony of the 
virtue of Christian maidens when he told her to sacrifice, since she, by 
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her sins, had made herself hateful to the God of the Christians. Afra’s 
humility prompted her to admit the sins of her past life and her utter 
unworthiness, but her faith and confidence were equally strong. She 
appealed to the Gospel story of the public woman who washed Christ’s 
feet with her tears, and in return received the gift of His forgiveness. 
Her answers came in touching words of contrition, abasement and 
love, but it must have brought a deep flush of shame surging to her face 
to have these deeds of her past life made the public property of all 
those in attendance. She was heartily ashamed of them, but nothing 
was too low for the Roman magistrates in their attempts to induce 
apostasy. 


HEN we consider the prison life of the Christians, it is probably 
\ \ the physical sufferings we call first to our mind. But on second 
thought, we can see that these pale into insignificance when compared to 
those of the spirit. Among these might be enumerated the brutality of 
the soldiers, and the various miseries inseparable from the prison life 
of those days; overcrowding, absence of any- proper sanitary condi- 
tions, the mingling of the sexes. To these might be added the constant 
suspense under which they lived. When would they be called out to 
suffer? Would they have the strength to resist the allurements of 
apostasy ? . 

The following is the account of that wonderful woman, St. Per- 
petua, of whom we shall have mote to say later. 

“T was afraid; never had I before seen such darkness. Oh, the day 
of horror! The overpowering heat caused by the crowd of prisoners! 
The brutality of the soldiers!” 

These words are eloquent of the repugnance felt by a well-bred 
woman at being introduced into horrors of which her past life had 
not caught the least inkling. 


This is perhaps the best place to introduce the celebrated story of 
Felicity the slave. She was a companion in the martyrdom of St. Per- 
petua. While in prison, Felicity was taken with the pains of child-birth, 
and the intensity of her sufferings forced tears from her eyes and sobs 
from her lips. A guard of the prison, hearing her, remarked: “If you 
weep so now, what will you do when exposed to the beasts?” She 
made the noble reply: “In this moment, it is I who suffer my sorrows, 
but then there will be another in me, Who will suffer for me, since I 
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will suffer for Him.” That strong cry of faith with the deep truth 
contained in it, has gone echoing and resounding through the halls of 
time, bringing comfort and inspiration to the hearts of Christians. 


ODERN critics want to know what it was that strengthened 

the martyrs in their awful agonies. They say it was fanaticism, 
as if those myriads of martyrs of every state and condition of life 
could be moved by the one motive of fanaticism! They say that it 
was the hope of reward, as if any prospective reward, temporal or 
eternal could be sufficient in itself to keep them firm and determined 
and unyielding, when we see people today, with all the glory of a bliss- 
ful eternity promised them for constancy, yield to sin at the slightest 
provocation or temptation! The slave Felicity has the answer. The 
answer is the love of Christ and the striving after an ideal so lofty that 
these omniscient critics can hardly dream of it. But perhaps they do not 
care to listen to the solution of a slave. Felicity voices the convictions 
of all the martyrs when she cries out that it was the grace of God, 
and that alone which sustained them, in the midst of tortures at which we 
are sometimes almost too horrified to read, and if the critics do not 
accept Felicity’s solution, they will search until the end of time, without 
discovering the cause of the constancy of the martyrs. 





Rejection Slip 

Every editor is now and then faced with the difficult task of 
rejecting a manuscript without offending the writer. An old 
letter, “dug up” by Father Ronald Knox for the centenary edi- 
tion of the London Tablet, shows how its one-time editor might 
have rejected a manuscript from no less a person than Cardinal 
Wiseman. The scholarly churchman had written (we are told) 
a long article on Syriac roots, and with its return received this 
letter from the Tablet: 

“As far as the editor is competent to form a judgment on 
such matters, he feels sure that it is calculated to stimulate the | 
k interest of the reading public in Syriac roots. 

“At the same time, he, the Editor, finds himself in a diffi- 
culty. Many of our readers, unfortunately, are busy men, or 
men of regrettably shallow culture, who are unwilling to de- 
vote more than half a dozen hours or so to the weekly perusal 
of our columns. The Editor cannot help feeling that some of 
these would be unequal to following the close argument con- 
tained in your Lordship’s paper (which is besides somewhat 
long) without complaining of fatigue.” 
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MOMENTS AT MASS 


The Offertory Prayers of the Priest 
F. A. BRUNNER 





The prayers said before the “secret” and— speaking gen- 
erally —the whole oblation rite as it takes place at the altar 
originated under the influence of the French and German 
churches. Rome accepted them only very late—the choir and 
congregation, occupied otherwise, still seem to ignore them — 
and they were not officially incorporated into the Roman Missal 
until Pope Pius V’s reform in 1570. 

History: 

Precision in setting down data regarding the history of this 
diversified oblation ceremonial is well-nigh hopeless. The beau- 
tiful prayers recited by the priest while offering up the host 
and wine were possibly first used through a mistaken notion of 
the truly preparatory character of this part of the service, for 
the “offertory,” strictly taken, signifies merely the presentation 
of the gifts of the people. Since the suppression of the offertory 
procession, the offering of the elements, the host and the wine, 
as though already consecrated, is the central idea. As they stand, 
therefore, the prayers anticipate the true oblation of the divine 
Victim, the real sacrifice — authors, in fact, sometimes term this 
portion of the Mass “The Little Canon.” 

Content: 

Though the prayers of the offertory lack that coherence and 
oneness which are so prominent in the rest of the liturgy, the 
leading thoughts embodied in them may be summarized some- 
what after this fashion: 


1. The offerings are dedicated to God: 

a) First the unleavened bread is offered up with a prayer 

first found in the Book of Prayers of Charles the Bald 
(823-877) : “Accept, O holy Father. . . .” 

b) Then the priest prepares the grape wine, mingling with 
it a little water, after the Jewish paschal custom; the 
mingling is a symbol of man’s hope for transfiguration 
in God. 

c) Then the chalice is offered up— in the plural, because 
at a solemn Mass the deacon assists — with a prayer 
seemingly of Spanish origin. 

2. To the offerings are conjoined our own poor selves: “In a 
spirit of humbleness . . . may we be received. is 

3. These offerings are then blessed — made hily it ‘ling 

down the Holy Ghost: “Come, O Sanctifier. . . .” 
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THE HISTORIC VATICAN 





There is a long and fascinating history behind the Pope’s position as 
a temporal ruler — even though his domain today is less than an acre. 
Here is some of that history. 





R. Stump 


ISTORY was made when the March of Time newsreel about 

Vatican City and Pius XII turned up in the nation’s theaters. 
Long was the Vatican in consenting to enter the movies; its decision 
to do so has left the wide world the happier. The March of Time scocp 
is but another of the events that have of late broken like flares upon 
the world revealing the Vatican in its eminent and historical position, 
calling from news-writers and commentators much speculation about 
the Vatican and a great deal of crystal-gazing about any future activity 
in the little independent estate on the Tiber. A few trimmings from 
the historical ivy growing deep in the Vatican soil will provide a better 
understanding of all that has been written and said by helping us to 
see the Vatican in its historical setting. 

Vatican City, with Castel Gandolfo and the Lateran, is all that re- 
mains of what were throughout history the possessions of the Vicar of 
Christ. These possessions were known as the “Patrimony of St. Peter,” 
since they were handed down from Pope to Pope to be administered 
for the maintenance of the papal household, the upkeep and spread of 
the Church, the beautification of Rome, the promotion of the sciences 
and arts, and in a special way for the poor. The papal possessions date 
from the time that the Church emerged triumphantly from the cata- 
combs when the Emperor Constantine upon moving the imperial gov- 
ernment to Constantinople donated to St. Peter’s successor the vacated 
Lateran Palace. Landed families of Rome in succeeding years followed 
the example of the Emperor by giving tracts of land to the Pope. By 
purchases and gifts of this kind the Popes in the passage of years be- 
came the owners of a considerable area in and around Rome. The dis- 
trict known as the Vatican estate today was a small part of this area. 

Near the base of the Janiculum Hill was a marshland known by 
the name of the “vatican field,” probably so-called after an old Etruscan 
town. During the fourth or fifth century the Popes purchased this field 
and drained it at papal expense, erecting the Basilica of St. Peter (not 
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the present St. Peter’s) near a little hill known as the Vatican Hill. 
Around the year 500 A.D. Pope Symmachus built residences to the 
right and left of the Basilica. Thus originated the edifices that were 


to evolve into the twentieth century State of Vatican City. Pope Leo : 


IV built a wall around the estate between the years 848 and 852, uniting 
it for the first time with the city of Rome (hence, the city was after- 
wards frequently called the Leonine City). Pope Nicholas (1277-1280) 
built a palace on the summit of Vatican Hill. 


N understanding the present position of Vatican City one point of 
I history, the acquisition of civil rulership by the Popes, can be help- 
fully borne in mind. A set of circumstances raised the Pope from a mere 
landowner to a sovereign ruler. These circumstances were, briefly: the 
weakening and loss of imperial rule in the Western world, the growing 
prestige of the Popes by reason of the gigantic work they were doing, 
and the territorial donations of King Pepin the Short in 754 and 756. 

The Emperor Constantine divided the governorship of the Roman 
Empire into a dual emperorship, one emperor residing at Constantinople, 
the other at Rome. This arrangement left Rome weakened. No longer 
was she the incontestable political and military Empress of the world, 
since half of herself now lay across the Ionian and Aegean Seas in the 
upstart city on the Bosporus. Her weakness was acutely felt when the 
barbarian tribes in Europe grew restless. Attila the Hun, after searing 
a swath through Asia, Europe, and part of Italy, was indeed turned 
back from Rome, not by the imperial fleet-footed lancers but by the 
majestic figure of Pope Leo the Great appearing like a god in his 
gorgeous pontifical robes, before whom Attila bowed and before whose 
persuasive words he retraced his steps. Alaric the Visigoth, however, 
following quickly upon the tracks of Attila the Hun, came all the way 
to Rome and put it to sword and plunder. After Alaric came an in- 
surrectionist, Odoacer, a semi-civilized Goth, who dethroned the last 
of the Western Emperors and set himself up as King of Italy in 476. 
When the imperial soldiers from the Bosporus finally came to Italy 
and resubjected it, Rome was a changed city. For that matter all of 
Italy was changed. The barbarian plunderers, directed by their brutish 
lack of intelligence and uncontrolled lusts-of the basest kinds (twentieth 
century plunderers are not unlike them), showed an absolute disrespect 
for. men, women, and children, churches, schools, and the treasured 
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masterpieces of science and art. Already Rome was turning into the 
“abomination of desolation” that Pope Gregory the Great was to find 
it in 590 A.D. Rome, unthroned and bedraggled Empress, had to suf- 
fer a further degradation when the imperial eyes at Constantinople 
deemed her unfit to house an august emperor and.placed her under the 
rule of a viceroy, or exarch, residing at Ravenna on the Adriatic. A 
stinging humiliation for the haughty Empress on the Tiber! 

But the humiliation was not long lasting. The reestablished rule in 
Italy was unsteady ; the Constantinopolitan Emperor needed all his re- 
sources and soldiery to protect his own portion of the old and fading 
Roman Empire. When the Lombard hordes came rushing into Italy in 
569 A.D., half of Italy fell to them at the first sword. Ravenna and 
Rome alone held out. More than a century and a half they maintained 
themselves against the swarming Lombards, — and this despite the 
aristocratic wranglings between the ruling families of old Rome and 
the upstart rulers of Ravenna. Luitprand, King of the Lombards, at 
last separated the two by extending his kingdom wedge-like eastward 
to the Adriatic. His shouting, struggling warriors waded through sur- 
rounding swamp-lands to destroy the boast of Ravenna’s impregnability 
by leveling that forbidding fortress to the ground. When Ravenna fell, 
the fastly slipping imperial rule in Italy returned to Rome, the last 
Byzantine possession in the West. 

Rome was ruling again, but would not for long unless she achieved 
a political coup, and that quickly, for the Lombards standing on the 
ashes of Ravenna were eyeing Rome. Quickly she negotiated a peace 
with Luitprand, through the Pope. Luitprand’s successor, Aistulph, a 
conscienceless rogue, scrapped the treaty and in short order was pound- 
ing at Rome with catapults and battering rams. The Pope, now ruler 
of Rome and its surrounding districts, turned to Constantinople for or- 
ders. He was told to follow the traditional imperial policy of playing 
one western semi-civilized nation against the other. Pope Stephen III 
selected the Franks. Imperial rule in the West was soon to cease and 
papal sovereignty to begin. 


S the incapacitation of the Emperor became more and more mani- 
fest, the Romans looked about for a new leader, a person of posi- 

tion from whom they could hope for protection and social assistance. 
Their eyes fell on the Popes, whose influence extended far beyond Rome, 
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into the Orient, into Egypt, Spain, France, Ireland, and England by vir- 
tue of the work they were doing. Their work was a program of spiritual 
rearmament. Missionaries left Rome for other lands, and entered into 
the ribald camps of the pillage-drunk barbarians, bearing with them the 
chastening, hope-inspiring Truth of God. Schools were built and a sys- 
tem of education initiated. The influence of the Vicar of Christ was 
world-wide; he could give them protection. Moreover, the Pope in his 
vast tracts of land had the resources to rebuild Rome on the ruins left 
by the ravaging barbarians. He could give them food, which they needed 
in their poverty; he could rebuild homes, restore demolished bridges, 
repair aqueducts, and replace the farming equipment carried off by the 
plundering barbarians. No wonder, then, that they looked upon him 
as their immediate ruler rather than the helpless duke sent by an im- 
potent viceroy. The Emperors registered little displeasure when they 
saw the Romans showing more attention to the Pope than to the Duke, 
for the work which the Popes were doing was greatly gratifying, as it 
substituted for a work that should be done by them. In fact, in the 
first decades of the eighth century, when the duke’s authority had be- 
come nil, Constantinople by act of law made the Vicar of Christ the 
ruler of the Duchy of Rome. 

The Pope, hence, became civil ruler, and after the fall of Ravenna 
became the sole ruler of the imperial possessions in the West. 


In 754 A.D. Pope Stephen crossed the Alps to ask King Pepin to 
rescue the See of Peter from the Lombards. Pepin answered magnani- 
mously by crossing the Alps with his crack warriors and forcing King 
Aistulph to withdraw. He then made the immortal donation which be- 
gan papal territorial independence. He not only gave back to the Pope 
the Patrimony of St. Peter that had been occupied by Aistulph but 
added to it the Duchy of Ravenna and some twenty other cities. To the 
Emperor, who requested that the land be restored in the name of the 
Empire, Pepin flung the haughty refusal that “Not for the Emperor 
have I fought, but for St. Peter alone, and to St. Peter alone will I re- 
store the cities.” (Pepin had the conviction that St. Peter guarded Rome 
in a very special way and that one sure way of getting to heaven was 
to remain on good terms with St. Peter’s successor.) Two years later 
Pepin renewed the donation. 


The domains of the Vicar of Christ stretched along both banks of 
the Tiber, through the Duchy of Ravenna up to the Po, and down 
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aiong the coast of the Adriatic — a portion of central Italy equal to a 
little less than one-third of the whole country. Notwithstanding addi- 
tions and losses through eleven centuries of history, this area remained 
substantially the same as given by Pepin, until the years 1870 and 1929. 
The Pope was the ruler of his domains. It is true that in the hectic run of 
human misdeeds the Pope was more ruled against than ruling on the part 
of trammeling princes and scheming aristocratic families, from which 
resulted many sorrows and travails for the Popes and the universal 
Church, but civil independence has always been treasured as assuring the 
note of supra-nationality to the work which the Pope and Church are 
commissioned to do, — namely, transforming the world with the Mes- 
sage of Christ. 


N the year 1870, to obtain a united Italy, the troops of the King of 
Piedmont ended the rulership of the Pope by invading the Papal 
States. In protest against this aggression of the rights of the Vicar of 
Christ the Pope shut himself up a voluntary prisoner in the Vatican. 
Through a span of fifty-nine years the just wrath of Christ’s Vicar con- 
tinued. Then on February 11, 1929, by a treaty signed in the Lateran 
Palace the Italian Government and the Pope came to peace. It is said 
that the Pope could have received a greater area of land if he had asked, 
but he was content with Vatican City, the Lateran, Castel Gandolfo, and 
the extra-territoriality of several official residences. The Lateran Treaty 
did not give or restore temporal rulership to the Pope, but acknowledged 
it, at the same time restoring property to him. 

Vatican City is ivy-crowned with history. It has the distinction of 
being the oldest existing government. It witnessed the birth of modern 
nations, the rise and fall of royal dynasties, saw systems of govern- 
ment come and go, and stands by today as an intensely interested spec- 
tator of the struggle between democracy and totalitarianism. Small 
wonder then that wise men of government are turning with greater 
respect to the hoary yet perpetually youthful head on the Tiber, in which 
is more governmental wisdom than lies in their libraries and archives. 
The increasing interest in the Vatican gives hope that it will be uni- 
versally called on to lead the world to a restoration of social equilibrium. 
The Pope has manifested his willingness to do this and laid down his 
program in numerous encyclicals. Each new event breaking upon the 
world spurs this hope. Perhaps in another ten years by a slow con- 
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vergence of minds and wills the mass of men will be united under the 


Pope toward a better world. 











Sweetest Name 


The name “Mary,” according to Monsignor Blunt, is not 
only one of the most common names given my mothers to their 
daughters today, but it is one of the most ancient. Jewish 
maidens bore it far before its fame spread throughout the world 
as the name of her who was blessed amongst women, the 
Mother of God. 

Its meaning has been variously interpreted as “the perfect 
one,” “the beautiful,” “Lady,” “Star of the Sea,” “Princess.” 
St. Augustine said that God called the expansive waters of the 
ocean mdria (Latin for the word), but His mother He called 
Maria, meaning the ocean of graces. But the favorite meaning 
of the word has always been “Lady.” 

At one time in Poland as well as in Ireland no girl was given 
the name Mary, so sacred was it considered amongst the people. 
Nowadays amongst real Catholics there must be at least one 
Mary in every family. It is a sign of the love that family has 
for the greatest of all Marys—she who is their mother and 
their protector. 














Death-Rate 


The average man in 1800 lived to be only 33 years old. In 
1900 the average life-span was 49. Today it has been stepped 
up to 59. This increase in life expectancy has been due mostly 
to victories against infant mortality and infectious diseases, e.g. 
tuberculosis, typhoid féver and diphtheria, which are largely 
diseases of childhood and adolescence. Once a man has reached 
the age of 30, his chances of longevity are no better than those 
of a man who lived 100 years ago. The reason is that death 
rates in the United States from heart disease, cancer, and dia- 
betes have never been higher than they are today, and these are 
predominantly diseases of middle age. 














Artist to the End 


Michael Angelo’s last Will and Testament: 

“I bequeath 

My soul to God, 

My body to the earth, 

My goods to my nearest relations. I recommend them and 
my friends to bear in mind constantly the sufferings of Christ,” 
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READYING FOR DEATH 


Wuen Archbishop Carroll was on his deathbed, an incident oc- 
curred which showed admirably the calmness of the great 
churchman in the face of death. 

Two of his priests were in the room next to the Archbishop’s 
bedroom, which was a sort of library, and were asking each 
other the whereabouts of a certain book. They spoke in low 
tones, but the door was ajar, and suddenly they heard the Arch- 
bishop call them. 

“You were wondering where to find a certain book, weren’t 
you?” he asked. 

“Why, yes.” 

“The book you were seeking was the Ceremonial for Fu- 


nerals. You were wondering how my funeral should be 
conducted.” 


“Yes,” was the embarrassed reply. 
“You will find that book on the third shelf, not far from 


the end,” said the Archbishop, and calmly began to say his 
beads. 


NOT HIDDEN TO GODj 


Tue tortoise is to the Japanese an emblem of eternity; and, if 
you will take the trouble to look at one of these creatures as 
represented in the art of Japan, you will find that the under 
part and the claws, whether they show or not, are carved just 
as carefully as the portions which are most conspicuous. 

There was a wonderful worker in ivory, Oka by name, 
who had made for himself a great reputation. It chanced that 
on one occasion an English dealer went to him with the ques- 
tion: 

“Why do you take so much trouble carving the under side 
of these ivories? It is never seen, and you waste your time 
upon it. Just leave that part plain, and you can work more 
rapidly and make more money.” 
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Oka shook his head and answered: “God gave me my skill, 
and He can see the under part, though men cannot; and I 
dare not leave it uncarved.” 

This was the answer that one we call a heathen gave to a 
Christian. European ways are fast gaining a foothold in the 
Empire of the Mikado, and men like Oka will soon be rare; 


but meanwhile let us honor one who carves the hidden part 
because God sees it. 


THE END OF TRUST 


A CERTAIN Monsignor Renaud came to Paris, so we are told, 


as Senator from a district in the Pyrenees. He engaged a room 
in a respectable hotel, and paid for it one month in advance. 


The proprietor thereupon asked him if he wanted a receipt. 


“A receipt will be unnecessary,” replied the senator, “God 


has witnessed the transaction.” 


“What! Do you believe in God in this day and age?” 
sneered the hotel proprietor. 


“Why, most certainly, my friend,” was the answer. “Don’t 


you?” 
“Not I, Monsieur.” 


“Ah, in that case, be so kind as to write me out a receipt.” 


RESPONSIVE HEARTS 


FE ATHER DE SMET, the famous Indian missionary, had been 
instructing the Flathead Indians for about two weeks, and was 
having great difficulty in translating Christian teachings and 
prayers into their language. Thinking it might be well to give 
them an incentive to learn the prayers, he called the Indians 
together. 

“My children,” he said, “I will give this beautiful medal 
of Our Lady to the first one among you who is able to recite 
the Our Father, the Hail Mary, the Apostles’ Creed, the ten 
Commandments, and the four Christian acts.” 

An old chief stood up. 

“Black Robe, give me the medal,” he said. And to the mis- 
sionaries amazement, he proceeded to recite the required pray- 
ers word for word and with hardly a pause for breath. 
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God’s Power Over War 


The fact of war has always constituted a stumbling-block to the 
religion and faith of some people. How, they ask, can there be a 
God, when the terrible carnage and massacre of modern war is per- 
mitted? If there is a God and if He is all-powerful surely He could 
prevent such world-wide misery. 

Of course the question is not one that should be provoked only 
by war. To hear some people ask it, one would think that, apart 
from war, there is practically no suffering in this world; that the 
outbreak of war brings to an end the reign of universal joy through- 
out the world. 

It is harrowing and disturbing to think of thousands of sol- 
diers being killed in the brief space of an hour; to read about tens 
of thousands of refugees wandering about looking for a place to sleep 
and a bite to eat; to contemplate the broken homes and hearts of mil- 
lions of bereaved. But it is just as hard to contemplate the abrupt 
ending of useful lives in automobile accidents; the cutting off of 
hundreds of children’s lives by an epidemic of disease, the desola- 
tion of thousands of refugees not by bombs but by divorce and sin. 
In peace as well as in war there is plenty about us to raise the ques- 
tion of how an all-powerful God can permit suffering. 

The answer is twofold. God has to permit the effects of sin be- 
cause He has permitted man to be free to sin. Beyond the slightest 
doubt God could prevent accidents and epidemics and wars; but to 
do so he would have to annihilate the nature of man, i.e., either 
do away with him altogether or change him into a brute whose 
every action would be subject to the direct will of God. Thus God 
could annihilate evil if He chose to annihilate man. 

Secondly, in permitting the effects of sin, God never makes im- 
possible the one thing that is of everlasting importance to every man: 
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‘the salvation of his soul. Every human being struck down in an ac- 

cident has had abundant opportunity to provide for his real happi- 
ness in heaven. Every soldier of the millions killed in the wars of 
the world has had every means at his disposal to reach heaven. God 
made men primarily for that; He told them beforehand that they 
would have to suffer to reach it; that their own sins and the sins 
of others would cause suffering and misery and untimely deaths in 
the world. But He likewise promised that all would have their chance 
to choose unchanging happiness in heaven. 

War is terrible. War is something that every child of Adam 
should try to prevent, just as he is bound to try to prevent every 
other evil. But war like every other evil is a reminder that none of 
us can be forced into the greatest evil of all — the only eternal evil 
— namely the loss of our souls. 

Ex-Nuns 

* We used to think, happily, that the days when self-styled ex- 
monks and ex-nuns could make people believe the terrifying tales 
they told of the crimes of priests were gone forever. Cardinal 
Newman did a masterly job of showing up the lies of Maria Monk, 
the notorious “ex-nun” of the last century. Since then there have 
been so many more punctured stories that had been concocted by 
the same type of faker that we naively thought good Christians 
would be above giving such things any credence. 

But apparently we were wrong. In two issues of a magazine 
calling itself “Christian Action” published this year under Protestant 
auspices, there are advertisements for books written by women 
who call themselves ex-nuns. And the ads try to draw on the 
curiosity of the readers by suggesting as foul and salacious a parcel 
of revelations of the depravity of priests as anyone ever read. The 
ads, though short, are too nasty even to be printed here. 

The editors of Christian Action are serious-minded men. Many 
of their articles show high idealism, and a desire really to understand 
and to put into practice the principles of Christ. What are we to 
think when we find them both believing the wild calumnies of these 
degenerates and publicizing them as if they were typical of the whole 
Catholic priesthood? We can only think that they are pursued by an 
almost insane hatred of the Catholic Church that blinds them to 
truth, charity and justice. 
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In the question department one of the issues carrying one of 
the calumnious advertisements, someone asks whether she is doing 
wrong in hating her neighbor. The editor of that particular depart- 
ment answers that she is wrong, that she must be advised to drive 
all hatred and bitterness out of her heart, that she must remember 
the words of St. John: “He that loveth his brother abideth in 
the light and there is no occasion of stumbling in him. But he that 
hateth his brother is in the darkness and walketh in the darkness and 
knoweth not whither he goeth because the darkness hath blinded his 
eyes.” 

Alas! That such high-minded advice could only be understood and 
followed by those who offer it to others! 


A Newspaper Without Advertising 


Last month an invitation was sent out to a million or so people 
in the United States to become “charter subscribers” to a new 
newspaper that promises to be unique in the field of journalism. 

The editor of this new paper (which will bear the name, PM) 
is Mr. Ralph Ingersoll, and its singular characteristic is — that it 
will carry no advertising. Mr. Ingersoll gives his reasons for ex- 
cluding advertising from his pages. “It tends to limit the editor’s 
freedom of action,” he says, “and makes the paper cumbersome 
and inconvenient physically.” 

When the editor of Editor and Publisher received his invitation 
to become a charter subscriber, and read the memorandum above 
quoted which was attached to the invitation, he was chagrined. He 
denied that newspapers are influenced in the publishing of news by 
advertisers. He maintained that very, very few cases of such in- 
fluence could be found in the whole history of journalism. 

Maybe so, although we are sorry to admit it. Then we shall 
have to draw the reluctant conclusion that the newspapers are, well, 
ignorant; at least that they were ignorant in the case of the Spanish 
Civil War. No one ever proved that Franco was a Nazi, while there 
was little doubt about the red tint of his opponents. Yet newspapers 
by the score painted the leader of the Nationalists as a man worthy 
of little more respect than Hitler. Was it because Franco had Nazis 
in his army? It could not have been. For we are the allies of Russia, 
at least the friends of Russia insofar as we have approved of Russia. 
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Why then were the papers so strongly intrenched against Franco 
who in turn was certainly on the side of civilization? Your guess 
is as good as ours. 

However, whether the editor of Editor and Publisher is right or 
wrong in his righteous allegation, we believe that it is a good thing to 
do away with advertising in daily papers, and that for a reason not 
listed amongst the reasons given by Mr. Ralph Ingersoll. 

Why should the daily papers carry advertising? They are dedi- 
cated to the dissemination of news, and not to a display of wares that 
pack the shelves of city stores. Is it news to tell the people that shoe 
polish is now nine cents a tin instead of ten? 

Let the stores themselves provide for the means of making their 
prices and their products known amongst the people if advertising 
is absolutely essential to their business. In other words let the 
shoemaker stick to his last. 

Mr. Ingersoll promises us that he will stick to news. We are 
with him all the way in his venture. We wish him every success. 


News Stands 





We are of the opinion that Catholics throughout the country 
should take an intense interest in having removed from the news 
stands the magazines that at best are very doubtful in the way of 
maintaining decency and modesty. At least they should take an 
intense interest in having the picture covers of many of these maga- 
zines removed. We are not acquainted with that which lies beneath 
most of the picture covers, for it would take a good part of a man’s 
life to page through only a portion of the magazines published each 
month and week. But we do know that the pictures whereby they 
are advertised are suggestive and in very poor taste. 

What can Catholics do? Two things. They can speak to the 
owner of the news stand and try by prudent methods to impress 
upon him the wrongfulness of being an occasion of temptation to 
the people who pass by. This demands a militant Catholicity, one 
which is not afraid of insults or embarrassment. Catholics can also 
show their disapproval of the offending news stand by refusing to 
patronize it, especially by not buying the magazines which are 
dangerous. If all of Catholics banded together in this matter there 
is little doubt but that many a popular tabloid magazine would no 
longer appear in public places for the public to see. 
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Parents especially should take this obligation to heart. How 
can they expect their children to grow up pure in mind and heart 
when those children cannot pass down the street without having 
flaunted before their eyes a dozen times pictures that are bound 
to set astir thoughts and fancies that are not healthy? And the danger 
is that the children may become so accustomed to the sight of such 
things that pretty soon purity means nothing to them beyond a law 
to check them in their desires. 

Priests and people must cooperate; then our campaign for a 
cleaner periodical literature will have success. A few who are indif- 
ferent can ruin the efforts of all the others. 


Sample Commencement Address 

My Dear Graduates: 

This day marks the end of your formal education. You are now 
supposed to be prepared for that which is rather poetically called 
the battle of life. Sixteen years of your life went into that prepara- 
tion. 

If your education was a good education, you will be able to solve 
and settle these problems: 

In the present set-up of world affairs should the United States go 
into war? 

What can the individual do, and what should the individual do 
to repair the economic insecurity that is rampant in the United 
States ? 

Which is better: to break the marriage law and possess personal 
happiness and opportunities for a good time, or to keep the marriage 
law and suffer hardship and poverty ? 

What is the correct attitude towards labor unions and kindred 
societies and organizations? _ 

If your education was a bad education, there is little that I can 
say that will help you now. It is too late. But your answers to the 
above and kindred questions will tell the world what kind of an edu- 

| cation you have received. 


Thanks 
Charles Lamb once attended a public dinner and was called 


] upon to say grace. He responded with alacrity. “Is there no 
i minister present?” he asked. “Then let us thank God!” 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


VISITS TO THE BLESSED 
SACRAMENTS 


Introduction (Cont.) 

In the visits you will read other 
examples of the tender affection 
with which souls inflamed with 

the love of God loved 


From : 

wee to dwell in the pres- 
Visits tothe ance of the Most Holy 
Blessed 
Sacraments ©2crament. But you 


will find that all the 
saints were enamored of this most 
sweet devotion; since, indeed, it is 
impossible to find on earth a more 
precious gem, or a treasure more 
worthy of all our love, than Jesus 
in the Most Holy Sacrament. Cer- 
tainly amongst all devotions, after 
that of receiving the sacraments, 
that of adoring Jesus in the 
Blessed Sacrament holds the first 
place, is the most pleasing to God, 
and the most useful to ourselves. 
Do not then, O devout soul, refuse 
to begin this devotion; and break- 
ing the conversation of men, dwell 
each day, from this time forward, 
for at least half or quarter of an 
hour, in some church, in the pres- 
ence of Jesus Christ under the 
sacramental species. Taste and see 
how sweet is the Lord. Only try 
this devotion, and by experience 
you will see the great benefit that 
you will derive from it. Be assured 
that the time you will thus spend 
with devotion before the most 
divine Sacrament will be most 
profitable to you in life and in 
eternity. You must also be aware, 
that in a quarter of an hour’s 
prayer spent in the presence of the 
Blessed Sacrament, you will per- 
haps gain more than in all the 
other spiritual exercises of the 


cay. It is true, that in every place 
God graciously hears the petitions 
of those who pray to Him, having 
promised to do so: Ask and you 
shall receive, yet the disciple tells 
us that Jesus dispenses His graces 
in greater abundance to those who 
visit Him in the most Holy Sacra- 
ment. Blessed Henry Suso used 
also to say that Jesus Christ hears 
the prayers of the faithful more 
graciously in the Sacrament of the 
Altar than elsewhere. And where, 
indeed, did holy souls make their 
beautiful resolutions, but prostrate 
before the Most Holy Sacrament? 
Who knows but that you also may 
one day, in the presence of the 
Tabernacle, make the resolution to 
give yourself wholly to God? In 
this little book I feel myself 
bound, at least out of gratitude to 
my Jesus in the Holy Sacrament, 
to declare, that through the means 
of this devotion of visiting the 
Most Blessed Sacrament, which I 
practised, though with so much 
tepidity and in so imperfect a 
manner, I abandoned the world, in 
which, unfortunately, I lived until 
I was six-and-twenty years of age. 
Fortunate indeed will you be if 
you can detach yourself from 
it at an earlier period, and 
give yourself without reserve to 
that Lord who has given Himself 
without reserve to you. I repeat it, 
that indeed you will be blessed, 
not only. in eternity, but even in 
this life. Believe me, all is folly: 
feasts, theatres, parties of pleas- 
ure, amusements, — these are the 
goods of the world which are filled 
with the bitterness of gall and with 
sharp thorns. Believe me, who 
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have experienced this and now 
weep over it. Be also assured that 
Jesus Christ finds means to con- 
sole a soul that remains with a 
recollected spirit before the Most 
Blessed Sacrament, far beyond 
what the world can do with all its 
feasts and pastimes. Oh, how 
sweet a joy it is to remain with 
faith and tender devotion before 
an altar, and converse familiarly 
with Jesus Christ, who is there for 
the purpose of listening to and 
graciously hearing those who pray 
to Him; to ask His pardon for the 
displeasures they have caused 
Him; to represent our wants to 
Him, as a friend does to a friend 
in whom he places all his confi- 
dence; to ask Him for His graces, 
for His love, and for His king- 
dom, but above all, oh, what a 
heaven is it there to remain mak- 
ing acts of love towards that Lord 
who is on the very altar praying 
to the Eternal Father for us, and 
is there burning with love for us. 
Indeed that love it is which de- 
tains Him there, thus hidden and 
unknown, and when He is even 
despised by ungrateful souls! But 
why should we say more? “Taste 
and see.” 
Spiritual Communion 

As in all the following Visits to 
the Most Blessed Sacrament, a 
spiritual Communion is recom- 
mended, it will be well to explain 
what it is, and the great advan- 
tages which result from its prac- 
tice. A spiritual Communion, ac- 
cording to St. Thomas, consists in 
an ardent desire to receive Jesus 
in the most Holy Sacrament, and 
in lovingly embracing Him as if 
we had actually received Him. 

How pleasing these spiritual 
Communions are to God, and the 
many graces which He bestows 


through their means, was mani- 
fested by Our Lord Himself to 
Sister Paula Maresca, the found- 
ress of the convent of St. Cath- 
erine of Sienna in Naples, when 
(as it is related in her life), He 
showed her two precious vessels, 
the one of gold, the other of silver. 
He then told her that in the gold 
vessel He preserved her sacramen- 
tal Communion, and in the silver 
one her spiritual Communions. He 
also told Blessed Jane of the cross 
that each time she communicated 
spiritually she received a grace of 
the same kind as the ones she re- 
ceived when she really communi- 
cated. Above all, it will suffice for 
us to know that the Holy Council 
of Trent greatly praises spiritual 
Communions, and encourages the 
faithful to practise them. 


Hence all devout souls are ac- 


‘customed to often practise this 


holy exercise of spiritual Com- 
munion. Blessed Agatha of the 
Cross did so two hundred times a 
day. And Father Peter Faber, the 
first companion of St. Ignatius, 
used to say that it was of the 
highest utility to make spiritual 
Communions, in order to receive 
the sacramental Communion well. 


All those who desire to advance 
in the love of Jesus Christ are ex- 
horted to make a spiritual Com- 
munion at least once in every visit 
that they make to the Most Blessed 
Sacrament, and at every Mass that 
they hear; and it would be even 
better on these occasions to repeat 
the Communion three times, that 
is to say, at the beginning in the 
middle, and at the end. This de- 
votion is far more profitable than 
some suppose, and at the same 
time nothing can be easier to prac- 
tise. 
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MARIOLOGY 
The Mother of Jesus. 


Books reviewed here may be 
By Chandine Henri | ordered through The Liguorian. 
Morice. Translated by These comments represent the 


France” and “What 
France Owes to Mary.” 
We too love to think of 
what we owe to Mary. 


Clara Meigs Sands, | 4omest opinion of the review-| — 4. T. Z. 


RS.J.C.. M.A. Pub- | ers, with neither criticism nor 
lished by P. J. Kenedy | deserving praise withheld. 





& Sons, New York. 250 


RELIGION 








pages. Price, $2.00. 

“To speak of Mary, after so many 
theologians, orators, poets, . . . is it not 
sheer audacity?” asks the author in his 
Foreword. It would indeed be a hardi- 
hood, if one had nothing but platitudes 
and well-worn ideas to present. But when 
Mary, Our Blessed Mother, touches the 
deepest springs of thought and emotion — 
and what others think and feel about 
her, if only it be told well, is always in- 
teresting and stimulating to us. It is 
always possible, too, to see new relations 
between the facts and happenings of her 
life, that reveal new facets of her per- 
sonality. 

The present book is not a life of Our 


Blessed Mother, — although it follows her - 


step by step from the Angel’s visit to the 
tomb of Our Lord and beyond Pentecost 
to her work in the world today. Nor is 
it a mere study such as a theologian might 
make, — although Canon Morice is a pro- 
fessor of Theology and the erudition and 
scholarship that underlies his reflections is 
always felt. No, it is a series of medita- 
tions that strive to penetrate the soul 
of Mary in order to awaken our admira- 
tion and impel us to pray. 

And this these meditations make us do. 
Even if the author.did not himself fall 
into prayer as he ends each chapter, one 
would spontaneously utter a prayer —so 
beautiful are the traits and thoughts and 
feelings of Our Mother as we realize them 
under the guidance of the author. Devo- 
tion and poetry have always been very 
close to each other; they are very close 
in this book. 

On the title page we read: Thirty-One 
Readings for the Month of May and the 
Month of the Holy Rosary. I think they 

‘will serve that purpose very well. The 
translation, I might add, is exceptionally 
well done; one forgets entirely that it is 
a translation. Of course, in a book written 
by a French Catholic writer for the 
French, we would naturally expect a 
chapter or two on “Mary, Queen of 


A Catechist’s Manual 
for First Communicants. By Rev. Joseph 
A. Newman. Published by D. B. Hansen 
& Sons, Chicago. 148 pages. Price, $0.00. 

This manual, as the title clearly indi- 
cates, is intended for parents, teachers and 
others who are to prepare children for 
their first Holy Communion. The author 
has prefaced his text with a concise ex- 
planation of the method which underlies 
the teaching of this course. The method 
advocated by Fr. Newman need not be 
restricted to this course but may be ap- 
plied to later and more advanced studies 
in the catechism. 

Speaking of missionary labor in Africa, 
an experienced missionary once wrote that 
a successful catechist or missionary in 
Africa) must learn “to think black.” 
May it not be said with equal force and 
value that one ought to think like a child 
—simply, plainly, directly, in the lan- 
guage of a child —if one is to succeed in 
teaching them? One of the principal 
values of this manual, in my judgment, 
is the child-like, but by no means childish, 
presentation of the matter. 

Fr. Newman’s book may be used with 
his “Catechism for First Communicants” 
or it may be easily adapted to any other 
standard catechism.— M. S. B. 

The Catholic Church. By Bishop 
Tihamer Toth. Published by B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis. Pp. lv-325. Price, 

00 


All of Bishop Toth’s works are remark- 
ably practical and well written, and this 
volume is perhaps the best of all. It con- 
tains a series of sermons on the last half 
of the creed, but the point to which the 
greatest attention is paid is the Church. 
To this article twenty of the twenty- 
eight sermons are devoted. The subjects 
are treated in a popular, understandable 
way, answer a great many of the stock 
objections, and are made further interest- 
ing by numerous examples, illustrations 
and anecdotes. The four sermons on the 
forgiveness of sins and the sacrament of 
penance are also exceptionally good, espe- 
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cially for our modern times. The subtitle 
of the book is “A Course of Sermons,” 
but besides serving as an aid in preach- 
ing, it will give one a review of much of 
the matter treated in apologetics and will 
be of great assistance in the instruction 
of converts. —C. W. 


The Seven Virtues. By Fulton J. Sheen. 
Published by P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New 
York. 110 pages. Price, $1.00. 

The Rt. Rev. Fulton J. Sheen needs no 
introduction to the reading public. 
Through his printed and spoken word, 
beautiful yet solid, we have come to ex- 
pect great things of him. Nor is there 
reason to be disappointed in this present 
collection. Beauty of diction is here and 
well-grounded truth and counsel. It is a 
book that can be read and read again, and 
pondered with profit. 

“These meditations on the Seven Last 
Words correlated to the seven virtues 
make no pretence to absoluteness. The 
Words are not necessarily related to the 
virtues but they do make convenient 
points of illustrations.” The virtues treated 
by Msgr. Sheen are the following: Forti- 
tude, Hope, Prudence, Faith, Temperance, 
Justice, Charity. How full of meaning, 
how practical they become in our every 
day modern lives when studied in the 
light of the Cross! 


A handy volume that can be easily 
slipped into a bag, a desk drawer, or 
even a coat pocket,—a ready source of 
reflections to nourish one’s mind and 
beart.— M. S. B. 


PHILOSOPHY 


The Prospects of Philosophy. By John 
J. Rolbiecki, A.M., Ph.D., of the School 
of Philosophy of the Catholic University 
of America. Published by  Benziger 
Brothers. 161 pages. Price, $2.50. 

In this book the author sets out to 
review the present position of Philosophy 
and to estimate its future prospects. He 
considers the fields of Cosmology, Psy- 
chology, Mathematics, Biology, Theodicy, 
Aesthetics, Religion, Ethics, Sociology, 
Politics, Philosophy of History, and His- 
tory of Philosophy, and attempts to point 
out the problems which still remain un- 
solved, especially those which have arisen 
as a result of the progress of Science. 

The work shows the author’s wide 
acquaintance with philosophical litera- 
ture and opinion, and brings home to the 
reader that many fruitful fields still re- 
main open for the investigation of phi- 


losophers. Nevertheless, I would consider 
the book somewhat sketchy and incom- 
plete. The important epistemological 
problems, upon which so many modern 
philosophers have suffered shipwreck, are 
not considered, and Metaphysics, on 
whose principles all sound philosophy 
must be built, is scarcely mentioned. The 
treatment, too, of the various subjects 
is rather general and incomplete. 

Due to the almost exclusive use of 
declarative sentences of the same form 
and length, the book makes rather dull 
and heavy reading. Moreover, it seems 
to me that the Catholic outlook is much 
too weakly presented, and Scholasticism 
not given at all the forceful and adequate 
presentation it deserves. At times, like- 
wise, it is difficult to distinguish which 
opinions the author puts forward as his 
own, and which he merely quotes. 


PAMPHLETS 


“I Believe.’ A series of articles on 
Faith for Discussion Clubs. By Sr. Mary 
Agnes, S.N.D. Published by Our Sunday 
Visitor Press, Huntington, Ind. Pp. 45. 
Price, 15 cents, $8.00 per hundred. 

It is to be feared that persons of aver- 
age education would find this discussion 
club booklet a little too profound for 
them. For those who are well educated, 
however, it should prove a fruitful source 
of knowledge. The nature of faith, 
natural and supernatural, is treated along 
with faith’s interaction upon intellect and 
will. A few of the dangers to faith are 
exposed, and finally some of the chief 
means of preserving it, especially, of 
course, prayer. Christ is set forth as the 
model of the virtues which safeguard our 
faith — L. G. M. 


The Priest Talked Money. By Daniel 
A. Lord, S.J. Published by The Queen’s 
Work, St. Louis. 32 pages. Price, 10 cents. 

An anonymous letter started it all. It 
was a good letter—so Father Lord sat 
down and gave us this interesting pamph- 
let. “Money in the pulpit” is a favorite 
topic at all seasons. You have surely often 
heard one side of the story —here’s a 
chance to pick up a few ideas on the other 
side of the question. — M. S. B. 


How to Stay Young. By Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J. Published by The Queen’s 
Work, St. Louis. 36 pages. Price, 10 cents. 

Ponce de LeOén spent much time and 
money in search of the Fountain of Youth. 
He never found it. Take a look at this 
road log to lasting youth.— M. S. B. 
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ae Catholic Comment PS 


That there are many lessons for the United States inherent in the success of 
the dictator nations and the collapse of a great so-called democratic nation like 
France goes without saying. Just what those lessons are the leading thinkers of 
this country are fumbling about in great style to find out. Lest there be any mis- 
take about that phrase “leading thinkers,” let us hasten to add that we mean the 
men who have assumed that office, such as editorial writers in our newspapers 
(whose Olympian pronouncements make one feel that they are inhabitants of 
some other planet looking down from a great height on the affairs of the citizens 
of earth); such as the columnists (whose solemn pontifications assume no less 
than universal knowledge) ; and such as the writers in the “quality” magazines 
(who are capable of making the most shallow analyses of world events sound 
like the most profound philosophy by the simple trick of using a very learned 
jargon and frequent references to obscure writers and thinkers). All these “leading 
thinkers,” we say, are groping about to put their fingers on the outstanding 
lessons we need to learn, and the result is a great fog. 


© 


Take, for example, Elmer Davis, writing a very “earned” article in Harpers 
for July. He wants to know why Hitler should be allowed to succeed when he is 
guilty of all kinds of infractions of what domocratic nations accept as a moral 
code. He breaks promises, “purges” non-conformists, persecutes minorities like Jews 
and Catholics, and uses force to accomplish what cannot be accomplished by 
deceit. There ought to be a lesson for us in that, says Mr. Davis. And his first 
lesson is the doubt whether our moral code is worth anything at all in safeguard- 
ing human life and happiness. In reality, he decides, only a fool will accept a 
theology as foundation for a moral code which admits of the principle that God 
could allow immoral conduct so great a meed of success. Why? Because if Elmer 
Davis or any of his friends were God, they would not permit it. Ergo, theré can- 
not be a real God with any concern for the world, permitting such things. Ergo, 
the lessons from Hitler’s success are that we should quit worrying about justice 
and charity and fidelity to promises and honesty, and organize to the hilt to be 
able to succeed against him. He does not say in so many words that we should 
overthrow all moral standards like Hitler, but that is the exact logical conclusion 
of his premises. And though he piously hopes that we shall not stand for any 
dictatorship, he gives the most powerful argument that can be conceived for doing 
just that. Poor Elmer! He is all mixed up, and not the least of his puerilities is 
the arrogant argument that has been enunciated a million times by fools like 

‘himself: “If I were God I would not permit the innocent to suffer; therefore 
there is no God.” 





© 
Or take, if you want something with a little more sense, a column written by 
Westbrook Pegler in late June. He glances about amid the present confusion and 
fear in this country for some cause of it all, and he finds a noteworthy one in the 
character of this nation’s amusements. He has something there, to use the current 
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phrase, and he exploits it to the limit. Amusement is of far greater importance 
to Americans than religion or civic duty. And such amusement! Silly motion pic- 
tures, nightclub obscenities, smelly witticisms and dirty gossip, drinking bouts in 
taverns and in homes, horrible music, deified athletics, shrieking radios, love-lorn 
crooners, and animal-like jitterbugging. These constitute the major amusements 
of the American people. The lesson is that we have become so effete and emascu- 
lated that we are incapable of either serious thought about the problems that face 
us or effective action to preserve ourselves from the threatening doom. Though it 
may properly be asked whether Pegler has earned the right to castigate America 
for putting amusement ahead of religion, etc., by sturdy championship of the 
latter in private practice and public life, his remarks carry objective weight. The 
kind and intensity of America’s amusements do manifest the deeper disease that 
has been eating her strength away: the disease variously called worldliness, pagan- 
isms, godlessness, materialism, hedonism. And there lies the crux of our weakness. 
To hear some prophets of doom talk one would think that the democratic coun- 
tries (our own country in particular) have been paragons of perfection in uphold- 
ing spiritual ideals and practicing religion; whereas, in strict truth, they have been 
drifting farther and farther away from these things with the tide of the years. 
In their favor lies the fact that they have in principle established the rights of 
religion; in their disfavor and to their destruction lies the fact that the majority 
of their individual citizens have accepted the right to free religion only to aban- 
don religion altogether. 
© 


After reading through dozens of such “leading thinker” studies, one falls back 
with sound intellectual satisfaction upon the principles that the Catholic Church 
has tried to inculcate ever since the beginning of the industrial era, and the 
remedies she proposes even now. Her first principle has always been that it will 
avail a nation nothing to build up the most magnificent edifice of prosperity, so 
long as the individuals involved are not taught the preponderance of spiritual 
values. By spiritual values (a term that the befogged often use without knowing 
what they are talking about) she means personal friendship with God, freedom 
from sin, zeal for justice individual and social, and the preservation of all the 
virtues. When these values are disregarded there will always be suffering. It makes 
no difference whether they are disregarded by a totalitarian nation that denies them 
in principle or by a democratic nation that professes to revere them in principle — 
the result will be suffering in which the guilty and the innocent will share. Her 
application of this principle to the present moment is this: that men and nations 
who deplore the crimes of dictators, who point out the difference between their 
principles and the principles of dictators, will not be able to withstand the onrush 
of the “might-makes-right” armies until they themselves put their principles into 
thorough practice. If the democratic leaders who now proclaim themselves to be 
fighting for religion and morality had practiced a little religion and morality at 
Versailles, there would have been no Hitler. That has been said a thousand times. 
Let it be said again to point the lesson of the sorry situation we find ourselves 
in now: If we are so proud of our religion and moral and Christian principles, 
let us begin to practice them as a whole nation, each individual and all, and then 
the mighty dictators without and the would-be dictators within will soon be with- 
out the material of which their power is made. 
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A fly was walking with her daughter 

on the head of a man who was very bald. 

“How things change, my dear,” she 

reminisced. “When I was your age, this 
was only a footpath.” 
* 


It was one of those exasperating side- 
walk situations when a man and a woman, 
coming in opposite directions, jockeyed to 
the right, then the left, together, in an 
awkward effort to pass each other. When 
the snarl was finally unravelled, the man 
politely tipped his hat and said: 

“Well, g’bye. It’s been fun knowing 
you!” 

* 


Mrs. Noorich: “My dear, this afternoon 
I tried one of those lovely newfangled 
mud packs. By the way, what do you 
think of mud as a beautifier?” 

Mr. Noorich: “Well, it hasn’t done 
much for the turtle!” 


* 


After a lecture by the late Francis 
Wayland Parker, great Chicago educator, 
a woman asked: 

“How early can I begin the education 
of my child?” 

“When will your child be born?” 

“Born?” she gasped. “Why, he is 
already five years old!” 

“My goodness, woman,” he cried, 
“don’t stand here talking to me — hurry 
home; already you have lost the best 
five years.” 

* 


“Had a terrible time with my flivver.” 

“Yeah?” . 

“Yep. Bought a carburetor that saved 
50 per cent of gas, a timer that saved 30 
per cent and a spark plug that saved 20 
per cent, and after I went ten miles my 
gas tank overflowed!” 


* 


The superintendent of an insane asylum 
noticed an inmate pushing a wheelbarrow 
upside down. 

“Why do you have it upside down?” he 
asked. 

“You don’t think I’m crazy, do you?” 
was the reply. “I pushed it right side up 
yesterday and they kept filling it with 
gravel.” 


The husband, who had been away for 
a week-end of shooting, stopped in at a 
butcher shop and asked, 

“Have you any ducks?” 

“Ducks aren’t in season,” replied the 
butcher, “but I can let you have a nice 
leg of lamb.” 

“Don’t be silly,” shouted the husband, 
“How can I tell my wife I shot a leg of 
lamb ?” 


Willie: 
like? 
Mother: Yes, dear. What shall I order 
for you? 
Willie: Salt water taffy. 
* 


A Hollywood star was a recent week- 
end guest at a private mountain retreat 
belonging to a West Coast millionaire. 
The genial host told the star to enjoy 
himself to the fullest, golf, tennis, horse- 
back, anything his heart desired, except 
hunting, as there was absolutely no shoot- 
ing allowed. That night, however, when 
the actor returned to his lodge, he was 
carrying a shotgun in one hand and a 
quail in the other. “What’s this?” roared 
the host. “Didn’t I tell you there was to 
be no shooting?” “Sure,” replied the 
actor, “but no quail can bite me and get 
away with it.” 


Can I have any sea food I 


* 
First boy (reading in book): What 
does it mean — “The redskin bit the dust.” 
Second boy: He was eating spinach, I 
guess. 
* 


The famed hunter was showing a pal 
through the trophy room. In the midst of 
the admiring sighs, the guest pointed to a 
blank space on the wall and asked: 

“What is that blank space?” 

“That,” beamed the host, “is a tiger I 
shot at and missed.” 

* 


One matinee day an anxious young 
matron bustled into the lobby of Boston’s 
Colonial Theater, panting to the door- 
man: “Has the curtain gone up?” 

“No, madam, not until 2:30.” 

“Oh, but the sign out under the mar- 
quee says, ‘Matinee today at 2:15.’” 

“Madam,” said the doorman, “that sign 
was painted 25 years ago.” 


[ 448 ] 
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pictures that are dangerous to my moral life. As a nem argo 
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The following films taave been rated as unobjectionabl i all by 
the board of reviewers: 














